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Overseas. 



The faculty of Arts, Utrecht State University, The Netherlands requests 
applications In the Department of History of Art for the position of: 

FULL PROFESSOR OF HISTORY OF ART 
(male/female) 

in the field of the “History of Art of the Renaissance and of the More Recent 
Period". 

Applicants should have postgraduate qualifications in History of Art, with a 
specialization in the field of art in the period 1400-1870. A special interest in 
Dutch art and familiarity with Italian art would be an advantage. Applicants are 
also expected to have a sound knowledge of art techniques, theories of art and 
historiography as well as of the Italian language, museum policy and the fields 
related to art. 

Candidates will be expected: 

- to start and to lead the research in the field of the "History of art of the 
Renaissance and of the more recent period" 

- to co-ordinate and to participate in teaching 

- to perform administrative activities 

- to acquire, within two years, a command of written and spoken Dutch that will 
enable them to function adequately In the Dutch university system. 

The post is fully described in a report which Is available to applicants. Further 
particulars may be obtained from Professor E. S. de Jongh, Department of 
History of Art, Kromme Nleuwegracht 29, Utrecht, the Netherlands (telephone 
Utrecht (030) 392253). 

Salaries will be within the Professorial range (A): Dfl. 82.248 - Dfl. 1 13.940 
per annum (before taxation). 

Applicants are Invited to send a curriculum vitae and a list of publications within 
four weeks after the publication of this announcement to the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts, Personnel Department, Kromme Nleuwegracht 46, 3512 HJ 
Utrecht, the Netherlands, quoting reference number 1 50.232. 

Anyone wishing to draw attention to successful candidates Is invited to inform 
the Dean of this in writing. 


The faculty of Arts, Utrecht State University, The Netherlands, requests 
applications in the Department of History of Art for the position of: 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF HISTORY OF 
ART (3/1 0) (male/female) 

In the field of the “History of Art of the Most Recent Period”. 

Applicants should have postgraduate qualifications in History of Art, with a 
specialization in the field of art after 1870, and should be familiar with the 
activities In museums of modern art. Applicants are also expected: 

- to have a sound knowledge of nineteenth and twentieth century art theories 
■ and of the history of art criticism 

- to have a sound knowledge of fields related to art, sbeh as film, photography 
and literature . 

-to be well-oriented towards the fields of museum policy, art policy. and art 
teaching. ■ 

Candidates will be expected: 

~;to participate In teaching ■ 

- to lead the research Ih the field of "Modern Art from 1870 up to now” . 

- to acquire, within two years, a cortimand of written and spoken Dutch that will 
• ^enable them to function adequately In the Dutch university system. 

the post Is fully described In a report which IS available to applicants. Further 
'particulars may be obtained from Professor E. S. de Jongh, Department of 
History of Art, Kromme Nleuwegracht 29, Utrecht^ the Netherlands (telephone 
Utrecht (030) 392253). :■ v> 

Salaries will be within the Professorial range (A): 3/10 x ! dfl. 82,248 - 
113.940 per. annum (before taxation). 

Applicants are invited 1o send a curriculum vitae and a list o f pubUc^tlohe within 
four, weeks after the publication of. this announcement to thfcDean of, the 
Faculty of Arts, Personnel Department, Kromme Nleuwegracht 46, 3512 HJ 
Utrecht, the Netherlands, 1 quoting reference number 150.233;. * ; - • - s ' 

Anyone wishing to draw attention to successful candidates is in vitdd'toinfofm 
the Dean of this, in writing; fr-v' 


Librarian s . 


Epsom School of Ait 
and Design 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Salary: E7.21S-EB.03B 
(Indus/vB of Sumy Allowance) 

An AaHtunl Ltmrten m nofivS to uha up 
dufiM „ non h poMAo mot iho «Hiw 
mtpmmit tor if w rtwtopnwni of As Mad* 
library am to act as daputy k> too Librarian 
Former oum a am ahwcsma form kom the 
OTW AdndtMraHva OfflM., Efuom School of 
All and Damn. ABday Rood Eptam. Sonny. 
Telephone tptem lOSrtTl SMI I. 

SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL 


Books and Print 


FOR YOUR STATESIDE BOOK 

Need*,* write or phoiw: 
BOOK CALL., c/o New Ca- 
naan Sookehoo, 39 Elm St.. 
New Canaan CT 06840 USA. 
aoS-BAA 5470. Mail ordara 
walcoma 

SHEILA PAYNB flncta-bouiarT 
Ax bridge Bookahoo, 18, High 
8t, Axbrldae. Somerset. 

BOOKS BY AND ABOUT wri- 
ters or the 1890b. Cataloaiie 
No. fl now ready. Panada 
Books. Charterhouse Cham- 
bers, charterhouse Square, 
London EC1M 6AH. 01-330 
3269 (postal business only). 

tCLBNBTT WORLDWIDE 

BOOK SERVICE. An a/p and 
rare book search service 30 + 
vm. In U.S.. now based In 
U.K. Personal attention. 
Free search 1. Pronkham 
Colt.,, Mark Cross, E. Sua- 
8o, TNfi 3RD Tal. notlierflelcj 
3073. 

AMERICAN Out-of-PrintT 
Free search. Sterling chequea 
accepted. Brennan Books, 
Box BOOS, Balt Lake City, 
UtahB4tOB, DBA, 

ARAB WORLD - CENTRAL 
ABI A. - Rare and out-of- 
print books. Catalogues 
available David Lomsn Ltd. 
12 Suffolk Rond. London 
SW13 0ND: Tel: 01-748 

0234. 

CATALOGUE Of English. 
French and Amarkan books 
anti reviews. New and aut-af- 

B rint. Includes Edouard 
odltl, O. Legman, Cyril 
Connolly. Norman Douglas. 
Paul Bowlea. Michael 
Fraenknl. Honry Millar, 
Alfred paries, Pascal Pla and 
Wyndham Lawls. 


VISIT THE OALLERY. Lamb 
and sell every type or book. 


Book Fair* 


GREENWICH' BOOK FAIR. 
Borough Hall, Royal HU). 
Sunday 14th September 1 lam 
— 3 pm. Antiquarian and 

second-hand books for sola 
by 30 Booksellers. 


Holidays & 
Accommodatloi 


Kno!# 


MORE and more people from 
all ports or the world are 
discovering the unique ex- 
perience ar St Deinlol’s Lib- 
rary. Over 168,000 volumes, 
modern private bedrooms, 
full board at subsidise!! coat. 
B.A-E. The Booking Secret- 
ory, Bt Defnlol’s Library, 
Hawardan, Dneslde, Clwvd, 
CH5SDF. 

New Books : 1 
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Public & Universi 


University of 
Birmingham 


FACULTY OF ARTS 


Chair of Enqlish 


Headship of 
the Department 
of English 
Language and 
Literature 


A i 

fi 


Applications are invited for the Chair of 
English Studies and Headship of the 
Department of English Language and 
Uteraiure, which will become vacant from 
1 0ctober 1987 on the retlremont of 
Professor J. T. Boulton. 

Salary In professorial range, plus 
superannuation. 

Further particulars available from the 
Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Birmingham, P.O. Box 303. Birmingham 
B15 2TT, to whom applications 
(1G copies: 1 from 



Archivist 



L HOUSE HOTEL — 


City of London Libraries and Art Galleries 
Guildhall Library 

KEEPER OF MANUSCRIPTS 

llcaltons for (his post are Invited from qualified 


should be at a senior level. |} 

Salary within Corporallon of London Graw 
£15,1 49-El B,BB1 Inclusive (salary award pending) accom^ 
to qualifications and experience. . 

Further detalla and an application form are avallMB ^ 
Deputy Director of Libraries and Art Ga Iterijj* ! 

LI brary, Aide rmanbury , London EC2 P 2E J (lelephone. 0 
3030exl 1852). i 

Closing date: 14 daya from appearance of this advemw** . 




FICTION: KINGSLEY AMIS, J. M. COETZEE 


TLS 

TheTimes Literary Supplement 

FRIDAY 12 SEPTEMBER 1986 No 4,354 Wlp 

Noel Annan: the BBC and its reputation 

Edinburgh internationalism: Apollinaire, 
Beckett, Vargas Llosa, Wajda . . . 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

Roman racegoers, bog people 
The archaeologist from antiquary to ideologue 
Thor Heyerdahl and the Maidive mystery 
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larvard 

ciences 



I I Photo by Hugo Van Lawk* 

The Chimpanzees 
of Gombe 

Patterns of Behavior 
JANEGOODALL 
Jane Goodall crowns her first 
quarter-century with the 
chimpanzees of Gombe by 
giving this comprehensive, 
up-to-date account of her 
work. 

‘Beautifully illustrated, 
documented, and written - 
all as expected - this is the 
definitive work on 
chimpanzees for which 
students of animal social 
behavior have been waiting.* 
Edward 0. Wilson, Baird 
Professor of Science 
‘Fascinating reading . . . May 
well emerge as the most 
significant ethological 
monograph based on field 
study in this half century. Its 
implications for the study of 
human evolution are 
enormous. 1 

New Yorh.Timea Book Review 
Belknap 29 September 
£19.96 Cloth 674pp (23 
colour, 336 b/w illua.) 
0-674-11648-6 

Mobilizing against 
AIDS 

The Unfinished Story of a 
Virus 

THE INSTITUTE OF 

medicine/national 

ACADEMY OF SCIENCES . 

. . an Outstanding piece of. ' 
work, making a complex, 
subject clear and 
understandable in a very 
readable form. It is easily the 

best available book that I 

nave read on this important : 
subject. 1 Martin S. Hirsch, 
M.D.i Harvard Medical s 
School 

An exceUent summary of tho- 

full' range of issues associated 
with AIDS.* Jeffrey Levi, 
Director of Governmental . 
and Political Affairs, \ , ! ! 

National Gay and Lesbian 
■ .Task -Force 
£12.76 ■ Cloth 216pp 
0-^74-67760-4 ™ . 

£6.76 Paper 0-674-67761-2 
(October! 
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A programme for the future? 


No el Annan 

The Peacock Report 
240pp. HMSO. £10.80. 

0101982402 

MICHAEL LEAPMAN ^ 

The Last Days of the Becb 
299pp. Allen nnd Unwin. £12.95. 

OM 7910437 

COLIN MACCABEand OLIVIA STEWART 
(Edllorsj 

The BBC and Public Service Broadcasting 
116pp. Manchester University Press. £23.50 
(paperback, £6.50). 

071901964 8 

In every country in the world, government to 
some degree controls broadcasting. Broadcast- 
ing depends on radio frequencies and frequen- 
cies are limited. This means that there have to 
be international rules governing the use of the 
radio spectrum. So when r country is allocated 
a band of frequencies its government will in 
[urn allocate them to different kinds of ser- 
vices: telegraphy, telephones, television and 
radio and so on: and it will regulate the 
strength of transmissions to prevent inter- 
ference with other stations. However broad- 
casting is organized, governments control the 
waves nnd negotiate with other governments. 
There similarities end. In the United States, 
federal control is minimal after the broadcas- 
ters have been given the wavelengths. In tota- 
litarian countries governments impose edito- 
rial restrictions and dictate how many hours 
each type of programme should be allowed. 

The British evolved their broadcasting sys- 
tem through a series of committees of inquiry. 
There have been six major inquiries, and the 
first two in the 1920s in effect established the 
way broadcasting was to be regulated. Of 
course the Slate must in the last resort control 
"such a potential power over public opinion 
and the life of the nation", as the Sykes Com- 
mittee put it in 1923. What is more, added the 
Crawford Committee three years later, the fre- 
quencies should be used in the public interest 
and not for the benefit of powerful interest 
groups. Broadcasting was a public service, and 
programmes should be able to be heard by the 
mass of citizens and not only in the big cities. 
No one had the right to broadcast, and no 
interest group, even churches or teachers, had 
the right to dictate the content of religious or 
educational programmes. 

But at the same time the Sykes and Crawford 


Committees declared, in true Whig style, that 
there should be a check on the power of the 
State. Although the State should control 
broadcasting, the government should not. The 
device that wus used to prevent government 
interference in day-to-day broadcasting - and 
no less to prevent Parliament from dictating 
that this or that topic was inadmissible - was 
the Broadcasting Authority. This body had lo 
ensure that the broadcasters operated in the 
public interest and were responsive to public 
opinion; it also had the duly to defend the 
broadcasters from pressures, whether party 
political or otherwise. The broadcasters should 
be responsible to the Authority, not to Parlia- 
ment, nor to the government; and the govern- 
ment’s powers of direct interference were 
minutely defined. It was on these lines before 
the war that the BBC developed its two radio 
services. The Corporation's Governors acted 
as the authority. The Director-General was 
responsible to them. As a public service it was 
financed by a licence fee so that its accounts 
were not subject to direct Parliamentary 
scrutiny nnd hence its operations could not be 
challenged (though they could be discussed) in 
Parliament. 

And yet the most important development in 
British broadens! i ng took place without the 
advice of any committee. Wisely enough, the 
first Conservative post-war government real- 
ized that if they had asked n committee to 
examine whether commercial broadcasting 
should be permitted, the committee would 
have split down the middle. Wliut alarmed 
them more was that the Conservative Party 
too would have been split - for a sizeable 
minority led by the present Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Hailsham, were against it, fearing a 
repetition here of American network output. 
That this did not occur was something of a 
triumph for British governmental sagacity. 
The solution was to make the commercial com- 
panies in television (and later in radio) also 
subject to an nuthority (the Independent 
Broadcasting Authority, as it later became). 
The legislation setting up the Authority speci- 
fied that commercial broadcasting was not to 
be run solely for profit but should include a 
public service with a range of programmes and 
an impartial news service. Each commercial 
company was to serve a region providing pro- 
grammes of local interest; the most suitable 
programmes were (o be networked. 

Most of the programmes on the network 
came from the five biggest companies, two in 
northern England, one in the Midlands and 


two in Loinlon. The public, guz/ling indepen- 
dent television's quiz shows, sitcoms and per- 
sonality programmes, deserted [lie BBC in 
shoals until the BBC's share of the audience 
was linrdiy more than a third. But in (lie late 
195Us the BBC began to rccuvcr. It started 
producing programmes of such originality that 
the public, by now tiring of pnp, partially re- 
turned. By this time some eyebrows were being 
raised. The Canadian newspaper impresario, 
and the virtual owner of Scottish Television, 
Roy Thomson, said with engaging frankness 
that he had been given a licence to print 
money, and (lie government set up another 
committee to advise what should be done with 
a third television cluinncl that hud become 
available. 

The Pilkinglon Committee’s report changed 
the face of commercial television. Their pro- 
posal to alter the organization nnd finance of 
ITV was indeed turned down by the govern- 
ment, but the powers of the IBA were in- 
creased. They now begun to guide the balance 
and content of the commercial channel, telling 
the companies to produce more serious pro- 
grammes and more for children. The third 
channel was given to the BBC. That meant 
they had the chance U) dent IT V*s audiences by 
aggressive scheduling. The BBC also realized 
that it had become identified with the Estab- 
lishment. When Hugh Greene became 
Director-General of the BBC, Cabinet minis- 
ters could no longer expect interviewers to 
touch llicir forelock; the satire shows took the 
skin off the backs of the prominent; and, by 
following the anti-authoritarian slant of ITV's 
World in Action, BBC current affairs pro- 
grammes, too, explored national evils and 
calamities. So discomfiting did the Labour 
Government find these developments that in 
1970 the Prime Minister translated Charles Hill, 
chairman of the IBA, lo the BBC as if to warn 
the BBC that a politician would now preside 
over their affairs. It was also announced that 
another committee to review broadcasting 
would be set up. The Conservative victory in 
the election of that year meant that the com- 
mittee was not set up until 1974. By then the 
issue was no longer the quality of programmes, 
but the control of broadcasting. People bad 
begun to be alarmed by violence and sex on 
television and accusations of political bias 
whizzed through the air from Westminster to 
the Authorities. Broadcasting was said to be 
too important to be left to the broadcasters. 
There was a demand to set up a Broadcasting 
Commission that could order the BBC Gov- 


ernors mid IBA to alter schedules, allocate 
resources and investigate complaints, nnd it 
was proposed that the members of this com- 
mission and of the broadcasting organizations 
were to he nominated by hudics such us the 
Confederation of British Industry and the 
Trades Union Congress, the work force and 
local government. 

The Annan Committee rejected these pro- 
posals. They would have politicized broadcast- 
ing. The Committee preferred to leave accoun- 
tability where it was - with the broadcasting 
Authorities - and they refused to usurp the 
powers of the Home Secretary. But lo meet the 
demand for greater diversity they advocated 
breaking 1 he duopoly of the BBC and IBA and 
multiplying the number of Authorities. They 
also proposed that there should be an Open 
Broudcasling Authority for Channel Four, 
which was envisaged as a channel partly for 
independent producers; a Local Broadcasting 
Authority for radio, community television and 
cable; a Complaints Commission; nnd a Public 
Enquiry Board which would hold public 
hearings on the performance of the broad- 
casters cvciy seven years. 

By the time legislation had lo be introduced 
11 Conservative government was again in 
power and decided that these proposals were 
loo inflationary. Bui ihcy did not establish an 
ITV 2. They set up Channel Four on the lines 
the Committee had suggested. They sponsored 
a Complaints Commission and set up an Au- 
thority for cable. The Annan Committee hud 
deliberated during a time of financial crisis, of 
runawuy inflation and rescue by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund; und as n result had not 
been bullish about the likelihood that satellite 
broadcasting would soon begin or that cable 
would find many subscribers. But less than a 
decade later, numbers of entrepreneurs began 
lo press for action. 

Moreover, another issue had surfaced. The 
television licence fee had always been a nag- 
ging issue but it had now become a nasty vote- 
loser for Government. The lump-sum payment 
for the licence fee was hated by the poor. Why 
did it have to go up so often and sosteeply? The 
Conservative government was irritated. At a 
lime when they were trying to contain public 
expenditure and reduce inflation they were 
told by the BBC that the licence fee must rise lo 
match the rise in broadcasting costs, which was 
far higher than the current rate of inflation. To 
Margaret Thatcher and her advisers, it seemed 
that the BBC had itself created the problem by 
continuing to expand its services even though 


CAMBRIDGE Archaeology 

| Symbols of Excellence Stone- Age Prehistory 


Precious Materials as Expressions of Status 
GRAHAME CLARK 

'This exploration of an area of archaeology and anthropology 
that has received scant attention in the past, written with the 
elegance that we have come to associate with Professor Clark, 
a significant contribution to the study of human social 
and spiritual evolution. 1 British Archaeological Netes 

138 pp. 0 521 30264 I £12.95 net 

Teeth 

SIMONHILLSON 

Simon Hijlson’s book draws together for the first time a mass 
of information on dental studies in archaeology and related 
disciplines and provides descriptions and specially-des igned 
line-drawings to assist the identification of teeth from 1 50 
QUiercntgenera. A detailed identification key, ageing tables, 
jnformauonbn laboratory techniques and extensive 
bibliography form an important part of the book. 
r , . 389 pp. 0 521 30405 9 £27.50 net 

Cambridge Manuals in Archaeology 

Reading the Past 

Current Approaches to Interpretation in 
Archaeology: ' 

IANHODDER 

fan H odder** controversial new book focuses on meaning in 
r”?!?®}" logy* arguing that the interpretation of meaning needs 
f^ C,OS L ly ' nte B rat cd With adaptive, economic and social 
•actors when We are seeking to explain the behaviour of past 
societies, ....... 205 pp. a 521 32743 t Hard covers 22Q.OO net 

,rr f.i ••'**•*■***- 




Studies in Memory of Charles McBurney 
Edited by G. N. BAILEY and P. CALLOW 

The studies in this wide-ranging volume focus on the analysis 
of stone artefacts and industries and on the ways these can be 
used to throw light on human behaviour from the earliest 
times. 279 pp.0521 257735 £45.00net 

The Prehistory of the Pacific Islands 

A Study of Variation in Language, Custom and 
Human Biology 
JOHN E. TERRELL 

In a fresh and stimulating study using a wide range of data 



biogeography, human ecology and linguistics, Professor 
Terrell poses a whole series of interlinked questions about 
prehistoric life in the Pacific that effectively unite the human 
imagination with logical and empirical methods of evaluation. 

315 pp. 0 521 30604 J £30.00 net 

Peer Polity Interaction and 
Socio-political Change 

Edited by COLIN RENFREW 
and JOHN CHERRY 

Thirteen leading archaeologists have contributed to this 
innovative Study of the socio-political processes - notably 
imitation, competition, warfare, and the exchange of material 
goods and information - that can be observed within early 
complex societies, particularly those emerging into statehood. 

187 pp. 0 521 22914 6 £27.50 net 

New Directions in Archaeology 


The Palaeolithic Settlement of Europe 

CLIVE GAMBLE 

A major newsu rvey of the :Vi| 

prehis to ric hu nt er-gatherer 

societies of Europe { this book ; 

reviews the n ewest information 

and interpretations for scientific r ~; 

research .The palaeolithic is at an 
exciting point of transi tion. Dr 
Gamble presents in an 
imaginative but comprehensive 
framework the ch an gi ng 
perspectives of Europe's oldest 


490 pp. O 521 24514 i Hard covers £40.00 net 
0 521 28764 2 Paperback 215.00 net 
Cambndgc World Archaeology 


Production and Exchange of Stone 
Tools 

The Prehistoric Obsidian Trade in the Aegean 
ROBIN TORRENCE 

Recent archaeological work has concentrated on mapping 
obsidian finds relative to source areas using trace -dement 
analysis and on investigating the effect of trade tin particular . . 
cultural groups. DrTorrencc, in contrast, draws extensively 
on cthnugrapnic analogy to develop a new approach which 
uses differences in the level' of efficiency for the acquisition of 
raw materials and the production of goods to infer the type of 
exchange. . 27.0 pp.O 521 252660 £27.50 net 

New Studies iu Archaeology _ - , 

Cambridge University Press , 
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the automatic increase in revenue produced by 
the public buying colour television sets was 
declining. By now, most people had them. 

Meanwhile costs continued to rise. The 
BBC’s wage costs were affected by its need to 
compete with ITV, and ITV's wage costs were 
scandalous. The ITV galleon, laden with gold 
from the mines of advertising, had been 
boarded by pirates of the Association of Cine- 
matography, Television and Allied Techni- 
cians (ACTT). It was the members of ACTT 
who imposed over-manning and restrictive 
practices and indulged in skulduggery and 
blackmail on a scale that made the print uni- 
ons, such as the National Graphical Associa- 
tion and Sogat in Fleet Street, look like small- 
time bandits. Was there not a neat solution to 
hand? If the BBC took advertising, the licence 
fee could be kept level and the excess revenue 
to ITV would be reduced. No longer would the 
ITV companies be threatened with walking the 
plank , and the pirates would be battened down 
beneath hatches. 

The Peacock Committee, set up in 1985, 
differed from its predecessors. It was not a 
"balanced" committee representing widely di- 
vergent interests. All its members could be 
expected to some degree to support a free mur- 
ket economy, rhe Prime Minister was ns usual 
criticized for packing it, as she had packed the 
BBC Governors. But Professor Peacock could 
dnim Hint his committee was different from 
previous committees. It was to consider a spe- 
cificproblem. Ifyou want a parlicularoption to 
be examined there is no point in appointing 
members who would start by closing then 
minds to the option. Its terms of reference 
reminded me of those given by a Labour gov- 
ernment to the Public Schools Commission. 

Professor Peacock and his colleagues should 
be praised for the way in which they weighed 
the arguments, constructed economic models 
and came down against the introduction of 
advertising on the BBC. To the opponents of 
advertising the arguments against it were self- 
evident. They look Cheirstand on the principle 
that no outlet should compete with any other 
for the same source of revenue. But self- 
evident arguments are often a substitute for 
thought. The chapters dealing with the issue 
bear the stamp of Peacock’s own authority and 
should provoke lively discussion on the Right. 
Having reached this conclusion the Cbmmittee’s 
members could have folded their tents and 
stolen quietly away. Not surprisingly, having 
done so much hard work, they declined to be 
so pusillanimous and wrote a scenario on the 
impending revolution in broadcasting, This, 
too, deserves, praise. It is bold, imaginative and 
tries to bring home, to those mentally imprl- ' 
soned by the success of the BBC and ITV how ' 
different broadcasting will look by the end 
or the century. 1 

Each broadcasting committee is told tales of 1 

the revolution in technology and each has to 
judge how likely it is that such changes are to 
occur in the immediate future and the lifetime 
of their Report. Peacock thinks these changes 
are going to come about very soon. -Most 
people will soon have a dish on their roof capable 
of receiving dozens pf services. Many pro- 
grammes, which their videos will be able to 
• record , will be beamed by satellite or transmit- 
by .cable and wiil be financed by advertis- 
.... i"?; People will stick Into their set credit cards 
wliich will unscramble the signal, or they will 
' <; subscribe to a particular service. 

Ph no account , should the BBCs plea be 
v 1 admitted that the licence fee should rise {n line 
i. wilh the rise in broadcasting costsl But the 
Cdnipwiee goes far farther. The BBC must 
. . recognize that I n t he ticw agc of muitiple chari- ■ 

\ .pel* and choice the public is going to be unwill- 
. j ing to pay a licence fce at-all to ap organization 
whose products they will wish only occasion- 
ally to sec. According to Peacock, public ser- 
; vjee broadcasting provides programmes which | 
. promote knowledge, culture, criticism and ex-. . , i 
perihient. EastEndm or Dallas are not part of i 
public Service broadcasting. It would therefore i 

be; justifiable to set up a Public Service J 3 road- ( 

, casting Council jd secure fy tiding' from tax* I 
ation for Radio; 3 and Radio 4, local and m 
regional radio and for .television programmes \ 

which satisfied their criteria. , . 

Just as the Stock Exchange and merchant ' * 

banks are now geared for the Big Baiig, so hi. : ; t 
th <L oe# .foy,. jhpuid bh' % 
. transformed. The “comfortable duopoly’ r " j 


should be brought to an end and alt television 
outlets exposed to competition. As audiences 
fragment, the ITV companies will suffer a loss 
of revenue and the ACTT will be forced to 
mend their ways or face their Wapping. The 
BBC should be financed by subscription, just 
as public service broadcasting is funded in the 
United States. The regulatory Authorities will 
be abolished. After all, if satellites can transmit 
any programme, however violent or biased, 
why should regulations be imposed on BBC or 
ITV? In line with the free market philosophy 
all restrictions should be removed from nation- 
al communications companies, from pay per 
channel or per programme schemes, from 
European cable companies and from fran- 
chises of ITV and satellite. The franchises 
should go to the highest bidder. Accordingly, 
that old nag, the Telecommunications Author- 
ity, is once more walking round the paddock 
hoping to be brought under starter's orders. 
Finally, in order to reduce costs, the BBC snd 
ITV in the next ten years should cut their pro- 


The Committee is not concerned with stan- 
dards. “Let the market find its own level" is their 
advice. If people want a diet of quiz shows and 
cops-and-robbers movies, a channel will exist 
to satisfy them, just as it will for those who 
want something a little more demanding. That 
is not the experience of British commercial 
television. The commercial network produced 
numbers of excellent programmes and series 
and the very advertisements, made by some of 
the best talents in broadcasting, reflected the 
quality of ITV. After the early days it showed 
that commercial television did not have to copy 
the American network. But this would not 
have been so had ITV not been a system reg- 
ulated by the Authority. Is the Committee 
somewhat optimistic in assuming that in the 
unregulated Holy Land they view from their 
Pisgah such standards will prevail? 

The Committee also sounds optimistic on 
another matter. People were asked whether 
they would take out a subscription to a trun- 
cated BBC service. Forty-five per cent replied 



'■mssKSSSS ■sssassssssss 

Peacock fas done & whDt no other committee 

. on broadcasting had ever done He has re h, BBC would sign up. This con- 

drawn the map and given plenty of reasonTivhv mLT, ’ “ ,n S- -U but a 

the em of ,he Authorities, and iSoUhe . Sj W when 
BBC Itself as we know it is at nn end h«» ° £ «!l" e L 1 ?? ld for ty advertisements 

concludes by saying that hi wants to take the Brit^^e^nv ^ yaft ° rafevv years should 
mystique out of broadcasting So that "It be- h y deferent from the United 

comes no more special than 

once the world became used lo livin/with the Im2 !( h6lld ab ° Ve Water and shows lar 8 e 
Printing press". It is For that reasKthe mo wlldST! ^ ** the BBC? 
Committee recommends that broadcasting hosfc progcammes if the 

should be subject to the Obscene Publication! t^wnfosizentisapitythat only ' 

Act, 1959, and all forms of censorship by Au- • P? 1 ? Ja P an ‘ ‘ 

thorftics should disappear. I agree that at times The Japane$e : modelled their broadcasting af- 

. the prudes still seem to reign/fherc is a con- NHKfa^ 0n * he . Bri,is !* exam P le the 
. yention In television dram! whereby couples ma ? y f f the same P robler n s (such 

about to make love get into bed weariXfr • ^ BBQ ‘ lt would be 

pants or knickers. But did the Peacock Com- * n !? r *. s * ,n S l P kaow bow that country, the lead- 
, . mil tee read Bernard Williams’s 1979 Report on ’* l ° n and as flne ^ex- 

Otemity'endFlImCvn^P'^ “ PearockL^^-^ 81 ^’ 88 P,fofoasor - 
mshed sharply between the degree of S ■SS* P^Paring to meet the . 

, given by the printed word and that from visual The rinni™!.*--. } ' 

images beamed into the hdme7 Did they take . S e£L :SSSSl?i'2 ? ^ , - ipn ° f pUb,ic 
1 note of Ihfe way .iftftS? act has operated? IFall I t one of 9 V M- 

was left Actj.1 suspict- the. biiteh! ^ , 


Caro! Gibbons and the Savoy Orphean* nr.i 
pr e-lTMA Tommy Handley? IftheBRr ^ 
financed by subscription topped up by a ,*? 
sidy to provide opera and other cultural 
c.es, would .t be permitted to include Z 
edies. pop shows, and American imported^ 
ducts? Well may the Committee say that “then- 
would be no reason why if they wanted to h! 
so, the BBC should not finance some offo 
operations by advertising or the ITV sell 
of their programmes by subscription” Bm 
surely this is where the argument began Re. 
duced to penury after a few years of living on 
an indexed licence fee and selling off a few 0 I 
its frequencies (which are not its own to sell) 
the BBC will not expire without a struggle Hi! 
is forced to look for another source of income it 
will take advertising. What is more, the re- 
sourcefulness of the BBC is such that it pro- 
bably could take advertising without endanger- 
ing the quality of the whole product. Of count 
Peacock may be right in saying that if the BBC 
took advertising the smaller television com- 
panies might go under and newspapers would 
suffer: as a wise economist he hedges his con- 
clusions with reservations. But if you believe 
that a free market economy brings benefits to 
all and therefore the regulating machinery of 
the government. Governors and IBA is obso- 
lete, why blench at recommending a free-for- 
all in advertising? 

Does the country still want or need a BBC? 
Commenting on Peacock, The Economist con- 
cluded that some public service broadcasting 
would continue to need public subsidy but it 
might not need the BBC, Individual pro- 
grammes and their makers should get the sub- 
sidy, not the Corporation. Hostility to the Cor- 
poration has been growing over the years. Thai 
is not just the legacy of Hugh Greene. A new 
generation of producers, products of the re-, 
volution of the 1960s, prided themselves on 
their independence. They evaded the guide- 
lines and procedures that had been set up as 
lightning-conductors. Their programmes on 
events in Ulster provoked row after row. So 
self-righteous were the broadcasters in their 
claim to be independent of government, state 
and nation that at the time of the Falkland 
engagement some thought it their duty to inter- 
view the newly bereaved widows of that warlo 
ask them if they thought it worth while, even 
while the fighting was still going on. When 
complaints multiplied about violent and un- 
suitable programmes, the press and the broad- 
casters retaliated by complaining about in- 
terference and censorship by the Authorities 
subservient to an authoritarian government. 

Nine years ago the perennial discontent with 
the BBC elicited an excellent book by a fin® 
sociologist, Tom Burns, who examined fc 
structure and practices. This time it has elicited 
a book by a columnist. Michael Leapman is a 
prince among gossips. He lias rung up the liv- 
ing and dug out the retired. Like the Peacock 
Committee he has come to the conclusion that 
the BBC will survive only if it is split up, if 
Fewer of its programmes are produced in-hmw 
and if the Governors are removed. Pick up tbis 
book and, if you have anything to do with ih® 
media, you will not put it down. It’s all about 
who scuppered whom: most enjoyable. StiD. 
you may wonder whether the story of ; lhe ■J? 
when Esther Rantzen married Desmond WB- 
cox and by continuing to work on Thai's £(Jf 
broke a BBC convention, or of the move ® _ 
Michael Grade from Hollywood to Televiswo 
Centre, has anything to do with the future ol 
the BBC. / . 

Youmay also wonder how much of thi*W» 

Is true. Unless one is within the BBC ‘ ‘L 
almost .impossible to guess: It reads as If u*® . 
written to discredit Alastair Milne- 
others Tell their story, he is never givenjw 
chance to tell his. I do not doubt that MW 
interviewed said, what Leapman says, they ow. . 
nor even that the events topk .pfoce as ; 
down . But beneath the air of verisimilihW® 
the glosses that the author puts on event 5 ; w* 
on the only one of which I have know!edg e 
gloss is wrong. . 

j ..Moreover, Leapman has a curiousTOiw, 

lion of politics. He considers it self-eviden , 

the 7?e<j/ Lives cotitroyersy (when the • 
filmed an IRA and a Protestant hardliner, 

. in the bosom of his family, making i 

violence) would never have oW 0 rr ^ ‘^ jte . 

[Peacock inquiry. To hiqi jt.is'setf-eviden., , ^ 
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the Governors, terrified of the consequences, 
wanted to show ltow ready they were to kow- 
tow. The word “political” is not used by com- 
mentators with much discrimination. It is 
legitimate for the Government to demand that 
television shall never be used to excite sym- 
pathy for terrorists or enable them to make 
propaganda. It is illegitimate for the govern- 
ment or any political party to pressurize (lie 
Governors to ban particular programmes (un- 
less in a national emergency) as a maladroit 
Home Secretary did in the Real Lives con- 
troversy. The BBC has to judge whether to 
resist the pressure or to acknowledge that the 
objectors have a point and modify the pro- 
gramme. In the Real Lives controversy the 
Governors gave way too readily. 

The BBC and Public Service Broadcasting is 
an interesting collection of seminar offerings 
edited by Colin MacCabe and Olivia Stewart in 
the run up to Peacock. MacCabe is a utopian. 
He wants to see minority audiences developing 
and defining themselves and then broadcasting 
their definitions back to the wider community. 
There would be no separate category of broad- 
casters. “We would become a nation of inde- 
pendent producers.” But there is no doubt 
what Willinm Malley or David Elstein want. 
For Malley no institution in n capitalist society 
can function as a free agent. The BBC, ethno- 
centric, Oxbridge-dominated, phallocentric 
and reactionary, lives a lie by pretending to be 
free when the licence fee makes it subservient 
to Government; and Elstein adds that the prat- 
tle about the fine quality of British broadcast- 
ing is just another bourgeois put-on. 

No doubt the number of times the Peacock 
Committee were told that British broadcasting 
was the best in the world induced in them the 
state of mind of the illiterate Athenian who 
asked Aristides to write his own name on the 
sherd of ostracism because he was so tired of 
hearing Aristides called the Just. But the sub- 
lime indifference to the quality of programmes 
displayed by Elstein and Malley (who would 
replace the present public service by “local 
culture centres of communication”) is breath- 
taking. It takes an American, Brenda Maddox, 
to declare that it is the system of regulation that 
makes British broadcasting so good. Sure, the 
number of channels and services will increase 
as Peacock forecasts. But why deregulate? Let 
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satellite and cable transmission go free: no 
more than Peacock does Ms Maddox care for 
the Cable Authority or the Satellite Broadcast- 
ing Board. She believes that most people will 
go on viewing BBC and ITV partly by force of 
habit and partly because the quality of the 
product is so high. But it will not remain high if 
regulation goes. Let the two systems coexist us 
they do in Japan. Take pride in not taking 
advertising. Otherwise the BBC will end up 
like an American station in which the station 
manager's underwear is auctioned on screen to 
pull in more subscriptions. 

All the critics sympathetic to (he BBC agree 
that it has got to make more of an effort to 
retain the confidence of the State and the pub- 
lic. Yet if it makes a robust response to critic- 
ism. it is accused of arrogance; if it accepts that 
there are failings, it is accused of supine mis- 
management. In the most spirited of the con- 
tributions Janet Morgan, the special adviser to 
the Director-General, thinks the BBC has 
three ways of disarming its critics. It can appear 
to be decent and ready to respond to Whitehall 
fashions, for example, financial management 
initiatives, and to public pressures, for exam- 
ple. minority programmes. That is not difficult 
because the BBC is in fact full of decent and 
sensible people. The second way is to rely on 
the emerge nco of charismatic figures such ns 
Huw Wheldon and Grace Wyndham Goldie. 
Unfortunately such people don’t emerge all 
that often. The third way of convincing people 
that the BBC gives value for money is to use 
quasi-scientific methods of persuasion such as 
the measurement of audience ratings. None of 
these is enough, and she thinks the BBC must 
reflect on its marriage to the politicians and the 
public. A marriage between two people who 
are from time to time unfaithful often works 
because both realize that any alternative would 
be worse. But there comes a time when such a 
relationship seems dishonest and then it is that 
both have got to consider what each wants 
from the other. 

Anthony Smith agrees. In my opinion he was 
the most influential propagator of Channel 
Four (despite David Elstein’s claim to have 
been its begetter as early as 1972), and his is the 
leading contribution to the seminar. He thinks 
that there have been three BBC eras. In the 
first the BBC had its own troupe of actors, 


Wanting and getting 


John Turner 

HUGO YOUNG and ANNE SLOMAN 
The Thatcher Phenomenon 
144pp. Penguin. Paperback, £3.95. 
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Margaret Thatcher once observed, according 
to one of Hugo Young and Anne Sloman’s 
contributors, that “when she was fifteen she 
realized there was nothing she couldn’t get out 
of life and her only problem was to decide what 
. it was she wanted". This is a common experi- 
ence. In every walk of life, men and women of 
modest capacity have shown (hat it is possible 
to rise to the top of any institution iFyou want it 
badly enough . 1 Squadrons of appalling 
archbishops, dreadful Poets Laureate, un- 
scholarly Regius Professors, philistine and un- 
communicative headmasters, bankrupt com- 
• pany chairmen and disorganized managing 
directors testify to the point. How much dam- 
age is done to others: depends on which pinna- 
cle you choose to scale. Margaret Roberts, "a 
good second-class chemist” as an undergradu- 
ate, decided she wanted to run the country. 
/The ' story sq far has some parallels with 
Winston Churdhljl, who perhaps lacked her 
academic ability but made up for it in breadth 
of vision, arid Lloyd; George, who decided at 
jho same age, and With rather more justifica- 
hon, that he was a genius. (He was up a tree at 
Hie : tiniei the loetti In quo of Miss Roberts's 
revelation is not disclosed.) In all three cases 
‘he prqbtem Is to explain how they overcame 
■ • Wtacles , tio Teach their chosen goal. In each 
■ . Wtt the bfesi answer, Is to name a predecessor: 
':!■ ‘ Asqijith, iNevillc Ghamberlain and Heath. 
iPT * ed ; government (including 


eleven house orchestras, even its own hymn- 
book. In the second era it been me impossible • 
for it lo do everything in-housc - it hired pup 
groups rather tlum employing its own group. 
The third era began in the 11170s, when the 
BBC recognized that its task was nut only to 
find new talent but, like Channel Four, to dis- 
cover the meanings and messages current in 
society and turn them into programmes. Smith 
has some interesting things to say on the way 
this nuance in programming could develop. 
The moral he draws is that (he BBC should 
collaborate with other broadcasters and media 
instead of trying to incorporate and dominate 
them; and therefore that it must reduce its 
commitments instead of adding to them as it 
has continued to do in recent years. 

In whatever way the government responds 
to Peacock, no one can doubt tlinl the BBC will 
never again be able to name a licence fee and 
expect the government to agree to it. But the 
problem the BBC faces is not only financial or 
even organizational- although it still refuses to 
reduce its bureaucracy. Its problem is to re- 
establish itself as a national Church uf culture. 
That means educating its stuff in their role. 
Leapman thinks that Wheldon was mouthing 
nn anachronism when lie said to u colleague, 
“You must understand thut there is something 
called the BBC which is more important than 
you arc”. But being employed by the BBC 
should mean that you accept obligations that 
do not affect other broadcasters - ut any rate to 
the same degree. As it national institution the 
BBC lias n particular duty to report dispas- 
sionately on affairs of state and it owes duties 
to the state - which is quite different from 
owing duties to the government. At present it 
docs not fulfil this duty all that well. It does not 
fulfil it well because top management has not 
called the staff together and spelt out to them 
the BBC’s national role. For unless it recog- 
nizes that role it has no justification for the 
special treatment it receives through the 
licence fee. If that were done Government 
might be less templed lo follow the Peacock 
Committee’s main recommendations of first 
running down and then^- to change from a 
horological to a legal metaphor - winding 
up the affairs of an institution which with 
all its faults is admired throughout the 
world. 


Churchill) which kept making expensive mis- 
takes. Heath led a party (including Thatcher) 
which lost too many elections. When they 
stumbled, someone was there to elbow them 
aside. 

The contributors to The Thatcher Phe- 
nomenon are agreed that she became leader 
because only she wanted the leadership 
enough, and only she was prepared to chal- 
lenge Heath. DavidHowell, the former Secret- 
ary of State for Energy, concedes that she ex- 
pressed something hitherto suppressed in the 
Tory Party: an impatience with compromise 
and concession to labour, and with the growth 
of the public sector. The Conservative Party, 
having acquired her in a fit of absent minded- 
ness, came to enjoy winning elections: and the 
party activists and large sections of the public 
fell head over heels for her policies and her 
personality. 

One of the most remarkable features of this 
book is that almost everyone interviewed, 
from Michael MeHcher to Sir Keith Joseph, 
agrees about . what constitutes those policies 
and that personality. Thatcher is a politician 


FIFTY YEARS OI 


The TLS of September 12, 1936, carried a 
review of Sievie Smith’s Novel on Yellow’ 
Paper, from which the following extracts are . 

taken: • 

The publishers did well to bring out this book 
without a title. It is a curious, amusing, 

. provocative and very serious piece of work, but 
impossible to classify - an autobiography 
perhaps, but of the mind more than of a 
physical existence, and tin autobiography wi h 
Shandyesque digressions. It .s dangerous Ip 


who does not look back and only looks forward 
a short distance. Her policies emerge from her 
personality, and though she has intellectual 
roots in Joseph, Sir Alfred Sherman and Hie 
Institute of Economic Affafts, she has made no 
contribution to that body of thought. She has 
embraced monetarism and chauvinism be- 
cause they are the only forms of public policy 
which her background and temperament en- 
able her to understand. This essential lack of 
intellectuality, combined with a formidable 
command of detail, a talent for simplification 
and a passion for argument have brought her 
success in a party which has hitherto been led 
either by clever and idle men like Disraeli and 
Balfour, by clever and industrious men like 
Peel and Chamberlain, or occasionally even by 
idle and stupid men. Now it is led by a latter- 
day Harriet Martineau, packing a sjambok. 
After reading this excellent work of political 
journalism, onlookers should be concerned, 
but not surprised, that this leadership has 
lasted so long, and that it might even Iasi long 
enough for her policies to run to their inevit- 
able conclusion. 


Sterne is the writer who springs to mind in the 
midst of Miss Stevie Smith's rumblings .... 

The heroine of this “novel" is n young 
woman whose working hours appear to be 
spent (for nothing about her is very definite) as 
the secretary of a magazine-publishing mag- 
nate. In her private life she is gay; lives 
incongruously in a suburb with an aunt; hns 
many friends whom she constantly visits; and a 
lover to whom she cannot tic herself down in 
marriage because she lacks this same “visiting” 
; temperament, which in her writing makes her 
■" dash wildly from one subject to another, ( ' 
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Not untrue and not unkind 


Blake Morrison 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
The Old Devils 
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“Wales is a subject that can’t he talked about", 
says a character in The Old Devils. “Unless 
you’re making a collection of dishonesty and 
self-deception and sentimental bullshit. That’s 
all you ever hear." Such, we may reasonably 
infer, is the view of Kingsley Amis, who unce 
lived in Wales, who over the years has shown 
more than a passing interest in t hnl country and 
whose journalism includes one article about 
attending the 1954 Eisteddfod and another ab- 
out judging the Swansea heat of the 1956 Maz- 
da Queen of Light beauty competition in the 
Casino Ballroom, Mumbles. But his only pre- 
vious novel with a Welsh setting was That Un- 
certain Feeling ( 1955), about a young librarian 
who gels in with the Anglicized upper-middle 
classes of Abcrdarcy before reverting, in an 
implausible finale, to his coal-mining roots. In 
The Old Devils, his sixteenth novel. Amis re- 
turns to South Wales aftern thirty-year gap, or 
rather has the successful London-based writer 
niul broadcaster Alun Weaver, CUE, do so 
with his wife Rliiunnon. This homecoming sets 
AIuji working on a novel, Coining Home, des- 
tined to be full of dishonesty, self-deception, 
etc. It also puts the Weavers back in touch with 
some old friends and drinking cronies, five 
couples pre-eminently: Peter and Muriel, 
Charlie and Sophie, Malcolm and Gwen, 
Garth and Angharad, Percy and Dorothy. The 
action spans only a few months but the lives of 
these people are transformed to a greater or 
lesser (and in one case terminal) degree. 

In most respects Amis’s two Welsh novels 
could hardly he more different. The AbeTdarcy 
crowd was a youngish one,. and the only 
squalor in that earlier novel - shocking to some 
reviewers of the time - was to be found in the 
Lewis home, the nappies, ironing, half-eaten 
apples and toys scattered over the floor. The 
Weavers and friends, on the other hand, are in 
their sixties and have begun to experience the 
squalor of age and decrepitude - false teeth, 
bowel problems, obesity, mysterious aches and 
pains. Lewis liked his drink of an evening; the 
Weavers and Friends drink more or less per- 
manently, from mid-morning until midnight, 
in prodigious quantities (“By a step of doubtful 


legitimacy the men thinned their glasses of the 
heavy liqueur with Scotch”) and with an en- 
suing obstreperousness sufficient to get them 
expelled from one pub and banned even from 
their own local. That Uncertain Feeling had 
behind it the buoyant irreverence of Lucky 
Jim, which incidentally reserved for its two 
most detestable characters the surname 
‘‘Welch*’. The Old Devils comes from the 
novelist who wrote Ending Up, with its geriat- 
ric grand guignol. 

Yet there are resemblances, too. Like John 
Lewis and the eponymous hero of Amis's 1967 
poem-sequence “The Evans Country", Alun 
Weaver is sexually attracted to and sexually 
active with women, and this sets him off from 
the jaded, misogynistic heroes of recent Amis 
novels like Jake's Thing and Stanley and the 
Women. Indeed Weaver's philandering sup- 
plies some of the key threads in the novel’s 
narrative entanglements, though the lines are a 
good deal morecrossed. than they ever were for 
Lewis: Alun sleeps with Sophie, whose hus- 
band Charlie pretends not to know, and also 
with Gwen, whose husband Malcolm is too 
slow to guess, but who himself once loved 
Rhiannon, who was far more attracted to Pe- 
ter, who got her pregnant and paid for an abor- 
tion, meanwhile abandoning her for Anghnr- 
ad, who subsequently married Garth, leaving 
Peter to marry Murid instead. Since the five 
couples drink together - or. rather, drink 
separately, the men in their pub, The Bible, 
the women at home — knowledge or ignorance 
of these weavings adds tension to a plot which 
threatens to do no more than crawl from one 
pub to the next. 

But what the two novels chiefly have in com- 
mon is a preoccupation with versions of Welsh- 
ncss. The earlier book expressed resentment of 
“all those phoney novels and stories about the 
wry rhetorical wisdom of poetical miners, all 
th ose boring myths about the wonder and glory 
and terror of life in the valley towns", focusing 
this resentment on the character of Gareth 
Probcrt, whose verse-play The Martyr is clear- 
ly modelled on Under Milk Wood. In The Old 
Devils the Dylan-role is filled by Brydan, a 
national legend known “only by his Christian 
name, distinguishable from his real-life model 
only by a generous extension of life-span 
(1913-60). It is a pity we are not given more of 
Brydan (The Martyr was Amis at his wittiest), 
or more, anyway, of the “colourful kind of 
stagc-Taffy" Welshness which Peter and Gwen 
and Charlie and others, Welsh themselves, so 
often complain about - with an insistence 
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the which suggests that Amis himself is very unim- 
en- pressed. 

lem Yet there are Welsh people who will like this 
om novel, and they will have more reason for 
had doing so than the woman reviewer who praised 
cky Stanley amt the Women for its enlightened and 
wo compassionate critique of gender stereotyping, 
me For Amis's attack on “false" boyo Welshness 
the keeps alive the notioii of a “true" Wales where 
at- he might feel properly at home. This wouldn’t 
be an ancient kingdom of Celts, or the contem- 
hn porary one which uses county-names like 
167 Dyfed rather than Pembrokeshire; least of all 
un an Anglo-Welsh bilingual conglomerate, 
lly bilingualism being much mocked: “They went 
»m outside and stood where a sign used to say Taxi 
lis and now said TaxUTacsi for the benefit of 
he Welsh people who had never seen a letter X 
p- before." Rather, it would be a Wales of pubs 
I’s and working villages and Orwellian decency, 

: a identifiable only negatively, by thinking about 
or what has taken its place: “where not so long 
is- ago it had been hake and chips, bottled cock- 
50 les, pork pies and pints of Troeth bitter, these 
>o days it was cannelloni, paella, stifado, cans of 
?d Foster s, bottles of Rioja and - of course — 
e- large Courvoisiers and long panatellas, just 
r- like everywhere else". It is no use protesting 
r- that there were no good old days and that John 
ig Lewis in 1955 was already complaining about 
e the modernization of country pubs; the point is 
k that Amis s return to Wales has an underlying 
■■ sentimentality, and its savagery is part dis- 
e appointment that Wales has become “like 

h everywhere else". 

e Documentation of how exactly it has be- 
come so allows Amis to air some familiar pre- 
i- judices, some typical of his much publicized 
i- anti- Modem ism, others belonging to a more 
if private code of unacceptabilily: a church “con- 

e verted not into a pornographic cinema but, less 
II inoffensively some might have thought, into an 
y arts centre"; “large oval dishes of uncommonly 

g horrible finger-snacks, a vivid green or orange 
li in colour, almost untouched, and quite right 
'■ too"; "fat young left-wing activists from a 
i weekend school ordering things like blue Cura- 

a qao with passion-fruit juice"; “young men , . . 
n with no shirts on, satisfied with that being all 
I right, and not bothering about looking horri- 
i ble, being it too for not bothering". The 

f humour of such asides lies in their confident 

, scorn, but Amis is too good a novelist to allow 
I them to become more than asides. The centre 
i . of the novel is murkier and more ambivalent 
> than such crustiness would suggest, and is typi- 

: Tied by Peter's remark, apropos Alun, that the 

older one gets, the harder it is to be sure that 
anybody - Himmler or Eichmann aside - is 
truly a “frightful shit". 

Alun is the prime example of this - a shit or 
not a shit? - and Amis’s treatment of him 
shows the novelist outwitting the polemicist. 
“A ham and a fraud", “a bit of a charlatan", a 
Biydan-follower and professional Welshman 
whose name is suspected of having really been 
Alan: he is set up to be skittled down. But 
Amis refuses the invitation and ends up liking 
Alun’s cheek and energy, much as he did Ron, 
nie Appleyard’s in / Want it Now. Alun's line in 
bawdy sohgs, his generosity at the bar, his 
hatred of modern art, his gratuitous rudeness 
to taxi-drivers, radio interviewers, wine-wait- 
ers and American homosexual academics - all 
this is a clear sign that the author is well dis- 
posed towards him- (Authorial sympathy is, 
likewise granted to Malcolm, despite his being, 
a translator from the early Welsh.) This js one 
of Amis s strengths as a novelist, not notice- 
ably to the fore in recent work but making a 
welcome return here: “bad” characters are 
‘ a ' ,0 j w ® d i heir victories and “good" characters 
their defeats. Yet Amis comes down against 
^un m a firm^ -‘morar conclusion. When 
Chariie, asked to be a “bullshit-detector”, tells 
Alun that his novel is no good, Alun exacts a ■ 

; vicious revenge, compounding his sin of pre- 
1 tenlious sub-literacy wlth that of sadlsm: for ‘ 

nun shJ ° fa i tQ h0l<1 ’ A1U0 1711151136 
punished, and duly is. Vie Old Devils breaks a 

1 5 itl it3 not least 

those old-fashioned ones which he and his 
. critics claim arq. foremost in h| s work: the plot . 
js ntimma 1 ^ there is ai? (excess: of dialoguei 
[ character share the same viewpoint and idiom 

to an alarming degree. : Yet it always gives t£ - • ' 
k. r obeying;^ Irtner lorio, p^of 

[ . . which *. Is .that .the,nbveIV denouement A i,,» ; ! 


reconciliation of two of the feuding old., 
generation, and the marriage of two 0 f T 
younger, gives the ending an aim™ 
Shakespearean symmetry. 1 

Yet the mood overall is scarcely p ane | a « 
ian. “Life is first boredom, then more bo„ 
dom , reflects Charlie, unwittingly revisino 
Amis’s friend Philip Larkin. Charlie knows aU 
about boredom, drinking as often as he doesai 
The Bible; he also knows about fear, havina 
nightmares about people with faces made of 
carpet and feeling a childlike panic at being left 
alone in the dark. The character the author 
most approves of here, along with Peter Char- 
lie belongs to that tradition of the Amis hero 
who would like to believe but can’t, his dis- 
appointed scepticism underlined in a vignette 
when (rather like Evans in the poem “Welch 
Ferry, West Side") he gazes from a hilltop at 
the local scenery; 

At one time he had thought that there must have 
been more in such sights than he could merely sec 
perhaps not in them at all. behind them or beyond 
them but somehow connected with ihem, and plenty 
of poems had seemed to tell him the same story. Bui 
although he had stayed on the alert for quite a long 
while to catch a glimpse of what could not be seen 
nothing answering remotely to any of his guesses or 
inklings had ever looked like turning up. 

The rhythm of that passage is very characteris- 
tic of late Amis. His sentences often double 
back on themselves, as if checking their instinc- 
tive prejudices; or they manage an extra clause 
or frisson of sadness just when they seem to 
have run out of steam; or they detain the read- 
er through some puzzling double negative or 
pedantically correct but awkward syntax. The 
style seems to extend sympathy, whereas what 
it has to relate is often embattled or dismissive. 

Amis has nowhere been more embattled 
lately than in his handling of relations between 
the sexes. Here, at first, there is mostly fear 
and loathing: Alun and Rhiannon apart, the 
husbands and wives in The Old Devils have 
evidently stopped liking each other, sleeping 
with each other, even in some cases talking to 
each other. When Peter, whose relationship 
with Muriel is worse than most, theorizes that 
“Part of men’s earlier average age at death 
than Women, perhaps a substantial part, might 
be traceable to wives driving husbands to coro- 
naries single-handedly by steadily winding 
them up with anxiety and rage”, he voices a 
prejudice which could equally well belong in 
Jake’s Thing or Stanley and the Women, as 
' could the implication that women who drink or 
talk excessively are somehow (but Amis 
doesn’t tell us how) more culpable in doing so 
than men. But The Old Devils can't fairly be 
called the completion of a misogynistic trilogy: 
the women not only mount some formidable 
opposition, complaining for their part that men 
are “all shits. . . . And the ones who pretend 
not to be are the worst of the lot”, they are 
treated - Rhiannon at any rate - with some- 
thing close to sympathy. Chapter Five is espe- 
cially touching, with its account of Rhiannon’s . 
feelings of intellectual inadequacy, her rela-: 
tions with her daughter, and - below - her 
embarrassed reunion with Malcolm: 

She reached out and took and squeezed his hand as 
they walked down to the ’churchyard gate and took ii 
again on the far Bide, in comfort or apology or what 
she hoped would pass as understanding, or perhaps 
like one person letting another know that whalever it 
was they were facing they would face it together- 

“Caring" is not a word Amis would care for, 
but a passage like that conveys wbat he call? (> n 
a characteristically cautious phrase used early, 
on in the. novel about Peter’s manner towards 
Charlie) “something not utterly unlike 
warmth 2 ’. Words at once true and kind do not 
come easily to a writer so much of whose ener- 
gy is taken up in iconoclasm, but The Old 
Devils j like Larkjn’s similarly undeceived "The 
Old Fopls", manages at best to be not untrue 
and not unkind, and not uhattracted to the. 
emblem pf a man and woman facing uncertain- 
ty together hand in hand - all of which helps 
make this the most affecting of Amis’s hovels • 

for sAmb time, ■■ ^ — 

Manchester University Press announce - 
forthcoAiitlg publication, in Spring 1987, of we 
Papers and discussions from Strathclyde T/rtJ’ ' 
versity's conference on the Li rigu istics pf Wj*’ 
ing, a fcportof which was published In the TiJ 
pf July 1 1) , One of the papers, on Freud and ' 

“Wplf-Man” case history, by Stanley Fish, 

publishes in 'Augurt'291 ' ■** 
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Mistress, Muse and begetter 


p, N. Furbank 

J.M. COETZEE 

Foe 

J57pp. Seeker and Warburg. £9.95. 
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One feels an instinctive wish that the Robinson 
Crusoe story should not be sexualized (even as 
restrainedly as in the Bufluel film). Equally, 
one is not eager to hear Defoe himself holding 
forth post-Freudianly about "our darker 
selves". Something in us - not, I think, just 
nostalgia - leaps to defend the chastity both of 
book and of author. But indeed what this new 
novel of J. M. Coetzee’s brings home to us is 
that what characterizes Robinson Crusoe is the 
absence, not just of eroticism, but of desire in 
general. It is, you might say, the most un- 
Schopenhauerian of novels. Apart from Cru- 
soe’s original vague wanderlust, Will plays 
very little part in it, and all the human dyna- 
mism lies, not in acting, but in reacting. 

Coetzee, however, is not brushing these in- 
stincts and ideas aside. His novel, in fact, seems 
to be a very pointed effort to question them. 
According to his version, the whole origin of 
(he celibate Crusoe legend lies in a woman, a 
certain Susan Barton. She becomes a castaway 
on Crusoe's island many years after lie has 
become its monarch; and what she suffers 
there is not so much terror or loneliness as 
sheer frustration. It enrages her that Crusoe 
(or “Cniso", as he is here) seems to have no 
particular wish to escape, nor even any inclina- 
tion to keep track of the days or to record his 
experiences - no desires of any kind, it would 
appear, except for a deadly sort of orderliness. 
As for Fridny, he seems invincibly dumb and 
quite brutishly unresponsive and blank: 
(hough the reason for his dumbness, at least, 
turns out to be the practical one that someone 
has cut out his tongue. Characteristically, on 
discovering this fact. Susan begins to worry it 
into unpleasant and fantastic shapes, till the 
imagined stump of Friday's tongue obsesses 
her and makes her shrink from his presence. It 
is the same with his life-story, of which he can 
of course tell her nothing and of which Cruso 


tells her conflicting things. Soon, her itching 
fantasy tremblingly and gloatingly turns him 
in(o a cannibal. 

Susan is at last vouchsafed a view of Cruso 
and Friday's masterpiece or lifework - an odd- 
ly impressive conception of Coetzec's, this. At 
the far end of the island they have built a series 
of very fine terraces in the hillside, a hundred 
thousand stones having gone into the making 
of the retaining walls. And what will Cruso he 
planting there, asks Susan? “The planting is 
not for us”, replies Cruso. “We have nothing to 
plant- that is our misfortune.” And he looks at 
her with “such sorry dignity” that, she says, she 
could have bitten her tongue. 

Defeated by the spectacle of this “foolish 
kind of agriculture”, Susan, for a brief time, 
grows Crusoe-like herself; she makes herself a 
cap with ear-flaps, to shut out the clamour of 
the wind, and becomes as deaf as Friday is 
mute. When, however, rescuers arrive, and the 
indignant and moribund Cruso is bundled 
aboard a Bristol-bound merchantman, desire 
is resurgent in her, and with impatient tender- 
ness she appoints herself as Cruso’s mistress 
and wife and as the keeper of Friday. 

Susan's thought, in the face of Cruso’s bar- 
ren terraces, had been that he had much better 
not be rescued; for the world expects colourful 
stories from their adventures, and what sort of 
meagre story was this? Nevertheless, on her 
arrival back in London, she is introduced to 
“Mr Foe", who agrees to buy her memoirs if 
she will write them. They are a combination of 
opposites - this blundering vehicle of the life- 
force and her patron, the cool, omnicompetent 
author, who breeds Newgate fictions as one 
might breed poultry, and is said to “maintain 
whole regiments in Flanders” - and a pro- 
longed manoeuvring ensues. The two conduct 
debates on the rights and wrongs of story-tcll- 
ing, sometimes swapping positions as they do 
so. Is it not ignoble, they ask themselves, this 
perpetual wish to fantasize? Could not the so- 
ber facts be made to “tell" without nonsense 
about cannibals? Again, does not civil law 
operate between authors and their creations? 
(Foe amuses himself, and abuses his position, 
by playing conjuring tricks on Susan, sending 


Do no evil, mean no evil 
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This is by far the fullest and richest of Penelope 
Fitzgerald’s novels, and also the most' ambi- 
tious. Her writing, as ever, has a natural au- 
thority, is very funny, warm, and gently ironic, 
and full of tenderness towards human beings 
and their bravery in living; and it also has 
several new elements. 

For one thing, she forsakes drab English 
settings for Florence, which she evidently 
knows well, and the change has been re- 
freshing: exotic new detail, a quickening of 
energy in the story, and above ail a sense of 
tremendous physical presence in the writing, 
in surface-textures and sensuousness. Then, 
too, -and .startlingly, the large promise of the 
title is underpinned by Overt admissions of 
allegory. The book opens by telling the legend 
of the Villa Ricordanza, where in the sixteenth 
century a girl was mutilated to protect her from 
the world* unknown but adjudged unfriendly. 

• Jh other words, she suffered at the hands of a 
loving ^innocence" unable to see the world in 

' anything bbt its own terms; innocence at its 
[host obtuse, arid capable of cruelty. ; 

. /La Ricordanza Is owned by the Ridoifi fami- 
ly* impoverished 1 patricians who cannot afford 

• to live there any more. They live now id a flat in 
■ ftiePiazza Limbti - no' trouble with that name; 

horwithserising^theassociationof La Rlcord- 
: JAz* with irtempry,' reminding, bringing back 
| to the h eart Their third property is a fahn, 
,' YjUasslna 1 - “sa$$o* is a stone, in Italian - 

: -a * Mcly. sitenjt' nephew, CeSare. fatms 
; jCarid struggles to recover the lost 

•• call . its .Vtfhe c/ow/co.. - T • 


characters out of Roxana, a lost daughter and 
her nurse Amy, In persecute her.) 

Meanwhile Susan is worn down by the prob- 
lem of the alhalross-likc Friday, whose ability 
to resist all her immunizing efforts begins to 
awe her, its if he held sonic life-secret which 
entitled him to despise her. She despairs of 
teaching him language, but (he wrilerly Foe (a 
nice Derridnn touch) tells her she is wrong (o 
think of written language as n mere symbol for 
speech and finds it highly promising when Fri- 
day. given pen and paper, produces an endless 
scries of “0"s. 

What is really at stake between Susan and 
Foe. we discern, is gender-roles. If she is lo act 
as his Muse, and desire is properly to be chan- 
nelled into fictional creation, she will hnvc (it 
grow$ clear) to play the part of the mule and the 
begetter, and he that oF the mistress or “old 
whore” who is begotten upon. She finds her 
way into his bed, claiming the first-night pri- 
vilege to straddle him, and the novel Robinson 
Crusoe, we are to imagine, is conceived. This 
done, there is no further use for her; and. in n 
concluding dream-sequence, wc see her being 
stripped of her existence, and, falling from her 
open boat even before reach i ng Cntso's island , 
sinking to the ocean floor. This slimy spot is (lie 
true home of Friday and his refusal to signify, 
“a place where hodics arc their own signs"; and 
from out of his mouth, us she prises open his 
teeth, there issues u stream (much like his 
stream of “O's) which flows "without breath, 
without interruption. . . . Soft and cold, dark 
and unending” to the cuds of the earth. 

Coetzee does what we did not want him to do 
and still manages to win our goodwill. It is hard 
to say in what spirit this inventive and provoca- 
tive allegory of the creative process was com- 
posed, but one suspects a rather light-hearted 
one, and the more Pi rundc Ilian paradoxes, ab- 
out created fictions and their right to a life of 
their own, occasionally full a little flat. The 
myth of those implanted terraces, though, 
takes hold of the imagination. One may add 
that, after all, his is not too bad a genesis-story 
for Robinson Crusoe - no wilder than some of 
the fantasies about Defoe promulgated by his 
biographers. 


. These 1 




Florentine life is observed going on with 
Florentine vigour all round the focal theme; 
the sense of place, of people belonging lo 
place, and of people working, is very intimate 
and happy. Pallid passages - visits to London, 
to English expatriates in Tuscany, to a literary 
party in Rome - occur when the action moves 
too far away from its resonant Ridoifi centre. 

The head of the family, the elderly count, 
Giancarlo, has honed his detachment to a vir- 
tually seamless urbanity, and decided to "out- 
face the last part of his life, and indeed of his 
character, by not minding about anything very 
much”, though he understands acutely every- 
thing he does not deliberately evade. He lives 
with his sister, Maddelena, once married to an 
English bird-watcher, and his daughter, 
Chiara, aged eighteen. 

Chiara returns from her English convent 
school, and falls into love, as into water or fire, 
with a very poor (but promising) young doctor 
from the south. (She consults her convent 
friend, great big bossy Barney, the book’s only 
English character of consequence, who is gent- 
ly treated by the author, but seems dismayingly 
teak-like and trenchant in an Italian context. 
Despite rhetorical defiance of the nuns, she 
desperately wants to marry before she loses her 
youth at twenty-one, and passes from the 
story, once this is achieved, to life in Chipping 
Catnden.) Happily, Salvatore, the doctor, re- 
sponds totally; he is as galvanic and intellectual 
an innocent as Chiara is an animal, instinctive 
one. Salvatore was traumatized at the age of 
ten when his Idyal, poor, communist father 
took him to see the dying Gramsci in a clinic in 
1936: lie swore on the spot never to become 
emotionally dependent on anyone. This awk- 
ward stanc? he tries to maintain, even after 
marrying Chiara, but always feels at.a dis- 
advantage: “a serious thinking person had no 
defence against .innocence because; he was 
obliged to respect .it, whereas the jnnprtnt 

sjif 


either". He rides a Vespa, and has violent in- 
tellectual arguments in the street. 

The title refers to more than lack of respect 
and seriousness, however; and little is made of 
the cruel fable at the book's ou tset. The lovers 
are cruel, certainly, but to each other, and on 
the whole rather enjoyably. They cannot, on 
that account, assume the status of hero and 
heroine. For one thing, everyone else is cast in 
a much more heroic mould. 

The title, iu fact, can be seen as cheering; the 
author is giving innocence a hard, long look at 
last. It has been the primary concern of all her 
novels. Offshore, the 1979 Booker Prize win- 
ner, about people on Thames barges, was 
awash with innocence of all the commoner 
kinds; later books - notably At Freddie's - 
Suggested that too much clear-eyed innocence, 
which stops short of noticing anyone else’s im- 
pulses or motives, might lure even such a clever 
writer as this into self-indulgence and th e/Snuv 
naif. 

Now, however, she has embraced innocence 
in its every sense, not only in its lamb-nnd- 
petticoat extension, but as meaning unac- 
quainted with evil, as having done no evil, and 
ns not intending to do any. It may indeed mean 
unknowihgness, in the young; but it means 
unhurtfulness when one is older. 

. Giancarlo's unhurlfulncss is superb, in his 
Piazza Limbo. Messengers from the south - 
communist messengers carrying Gramsci's de- 
vice - have inspired Maddolenu, always an 
activist, to put the cat among Salvatore’s dia- 
lectical pigeons, by buying back some land he 
sold in his village to many Chiara. Gramsci 
said intclleaiunls should stay on Ihejr lands. 
Cesnre will stay, undemanding and unhurt fut, 
though not Unhurt, among his stones, for the 
time being. “We can all go on exactly, this way 
for. the rest of pur-lives”, he says on the last 
' page. Perhaps the title might have been Stoic- 
ism. Less marketable, of course; but more 
JWktolyrexpeftorieedn- 


JUDE 

Betty Burton 

Here is u remarkable first novel: rich 
in character, splendidly humorous, 
the first book in a saga which will 
chronicle two centuries of 
indomitable women. When Betty 
Burton’s short story collection, 
Women are Bloody Marvellous, 
appeared last year, the Irish Press 
called it 'a treasure trove of good writing ' 
and predicted that 'her forthcoming first 
novel should change lives every hit as much 
as did The liomen r Room Here it is. 

It will. 

I3HIU I III il *is 

CLOUDS FROM 
BOTH SIDES 

Julie Tullis 

7 knew J ivuultl have lo go back to K2. 
Of all the mountains, this one was the 
most special to me. * 

Julie Tullis wrote this after her 
1983 expedition to K2. This year 
she did go back- and, after 
reaching the summit on 4 August, 
died during the descent. Clouds 
from Both Sides is her auto- 
biography -the extraordinary life 
story of Britain’s highest woman 
mountaineer, who took up 
climbing the world’s great 
mountains at the age of 38, and 
filled the last nine years of her 
extraordinary life with tremendous 
challenges, achievements, and joy. 

II I Win ' II.LUSTRATKU £12.95 


NATURE’S END 
Whitley Strieber 
and James Kunetka 

The world that confronts us in 
Nature's End is very close. It is a 
world with blackened air, poisoned 
food, no trees, endless droughts, dust 
storms and raging forest fires; a 
world overpopulated, ravaged by its 
excesses, on the brink of collapse. 
The world we are creating, now, is 
the world Whitley Strieber and 
James Kunetka have imagined for 
us, in a spellbinding novel grounded 
on scientific facts: the Tacts of the real 
environmental and technological 
catastrophes we are facing. 
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THE JACK SPRAT 
COOKBOOK: 
DELICIOUS LOW-FAT 
FOOD 
Scott Ewing 

This is a cookbook for everyone who 
is aware of the need to change to a 
healthier, reduced- fa i eating pattern 
but wants th go on eating exciting 
■ and del icious fund. J SO seductive 
and imaginative recipes, from 
• Aubergine Caviar to Low-fat 
Chocolate Mocha Cake. 

112*11 1 Z7tf5 I IH.Ul . 


A Division of the CoOinis Publishing Group 
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Flying start 


Alan Ross 

ROALD DAHL 
Going Solo 
1 76pp. Cape. £7.95. 

0224IG4H7H 

In lioy Ron Id Dahl described lies childhood 
nnd adolescence. Going Solo begins with his 
setting off to East Africa in 1938 on his first 
job, a three-year contract with the Shell Com- 
pany. He was twenty-two years old. The first 
half of this second Instalment of memoirs deals 
with die voyage out on the SS Mantohi and 
Dnhl's experiences in the hinterland of Tan- 
ganyika. The remaining hundred pages or so 
concern Ins career with (lie Royal Air 
Force, heginning with his pilot's training in a 
Tiger Moth in Nairobi and ending, after some 
hair-raising adventures in North Africa and 
Greece, with the author being invalided home 
from Palestine two years later. The year is still 
only 1941. so there will presumably be more 
excitement to come, though probably not from 
flying. 

The general design of Going Sola - its large 
prim, glamorized cover picture nnd postcitrd- 
size photographs slotted into the pages as if 
into an album - suggests a hook for hoys, .and 
there is also something pedagogic about the 
tone of some of Dahl's writing, as if lie were a 
prep-school master entertaining his class on a 
slack afternoon. On the other hand there is 
nothing to indicate (hat the book isnotdirceted 
at adults. Probably Dahl makes no distinction 
between the two, which may account for his 
success. His prose is extremely simple but it is 
not condescending. He is n natural story-teller, 
anti Going Solo describes without cither false 
modesty or conceit some remarkable exploits. 

If this book were fiction, of the Biggies type, 
one might suspect that (lie writer was laying it 
on a bit, but one trusts Dahl from the outset, 
nnd though he certainly has a way with a story - 
whether of saving his shamba-bov Salimu frum 
a black mamba or of taking on most of the 


Peacocks of 


German Air Force in Greece with only a hand- 
ful of Hurricanes in support - one accepts the 
facts as being subsiantinlEy true. He is writing 
forty-five years after the events but the clarity 
of certain incidents in one's life never really 
dims. 

If the flying chapters arc those most likely to 
stir the imagination of the young, there is much 
else of interest in Dahl's book. His companions 



on the voyage out included a Major and his 
wife who used to prance round the deck stark 
naked, afellow with the unlikely name of U.N. 
Savory, who scattered white powder on his 
shoulders to suggest dandruff and so disguise 
the fact of his wearing a wig, and various other 
eccentrics, ail good for an anecdote in the 
Maugham manner. But whereas Maugham 
appeared contemptuous of many of his fic- 
tional characters Dahl is generally sympathetic 
towards the frnilties of his acquaintances. 

Going Solo, though written nt the age of 
seventy, is a young man’s book. The young 
Dahl loves Africa, the free life, the country 


the animals. There are loo many snakes for 
comfort, green as well as black mambas, but 
everything else in the day, from the breakfasts 
of pawpaw to the evening sundowner, en- 
hances his natural sense of well-being. When 
war is declared Dahl is given a machine-gun 
and told to round up all German civilians, 
many of them armed, in Tanganyika. This is his 
first real task and, needless to say, he succeeds. 

Joining up as soon as he can, he enjoys air 
force life as much as he did careering about the 
country on behalf of Shell. He is fairly scathing 
about certain aspects of his training, or lack of 
training: 

They had spent eight months and a great deni of 
money training me to fly and suddenly ihat was the 
end of it all. Nobody in Ismailin was going to teach 
rnc anything about air-to-air combat . . . There is no 
question that we were flying in at the deep end, 
totally unprepared for actual fighting in the air, and 
this, in my opinion, accounted for the very great 
losses of young pilots that we suffered out there. I 
myself survived only by rhe skin of my teeth. 

Dnhl is soon in trouble. Ordered to fly alone 
to join his squadron, already established in the 
Western Desert, he is given wrong information 
as to their whereabouts and is obliged to make 
n forced landing. He hit a boulder, suffering a 
fractured skull, fncial wounds and temporary 
blindness. 

It was five months before Dnhl was able to 
leave hospital, hut within a month he was back 
in the air. 80 Squadron was now in Greece, 
flying Hurricanes not Gladiators, which re- 
quired a (wo-day crash course in monoplane 
flying. Arriving at Elevsis. near Athens, after a 
four-hour flight, Dahl is greeted with the re- 
mark that he is six months late. Totally in- 
experienced, he finds himself involved in 
almost daily actions with Messerschmitts and 
JU 88s. It is very dramatic to read about and a 
miracle that he survived. Increasing headaches 
from his initial crash in the desert probably 
saved his bacon, for though he was all right on 
the ground foe steep turns of dog-fighting be- 
gan to cause sudden blackouts. It was time to 
call it a day. 


Misanthropy abroad 


Jim Crace 

SHIVA NAIPAUL 

Ad Unfinished journey 

136pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9,95. 

0241 11943 X 

Beyond the Dragon »s Mouth: Stories and pieces 
424pp. Sphere. Paperback, £3.95. 

0.149124930 


impatience, his lack of social graces, his abra- 
siveness, his preference for truth over diploma- 
cy. He boasts the rare distinction of having 
been expelled by the Northern Land Council 
near Darwin, Australia, as recorded in one 
essay in An Unfinished Journey. His offence 
was to label the aborigines "primitive" while 
eating a Chinese meal as a guest of their white 
and liberal representatives. 

Whatever hiS charms off the page, Naipaul 
does riot present himself in print as a man who 
makes concessions, suffers fools or relishes 

2 ? t™ hs ,hat i hiva 

before his fatal heart attack in 1985 concerned Paul (“very small, very pale, very dead’T ^ 
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cy , an imirieision In books? At the age of 
nineteen, Naipaul sailed out of the Dragon’s . * 
Mouth straits: of Trinidad towards University^ 
College, Oxford, and the higher truancies of r. 
drink, travel- and literary, celebrity. Wliai he ; 
did not fully appreciate, he writes, is that “his ' 
ship was. not -bearing'-hiiiv frorti darkness to 
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tional dislocation, which was to shape and en- 
trench Naipaul’s sense of deracination and 
' which was to make him one of “higher journal- 
ism's" most mordant, ill-at-ease, uncomprom- 
ising and courageous observers. What is dis- 
tinctive about these books - in which, most 
notably, the Nehru dynasty and the various 
paranoias of pigmentation come under scru- 
tiny - is the recurrent evidence of Naipaul’s 
idiosyncratic anti-racism. It was idiosyncratic, 
perhaps, because of the writer’s “denuded 
Indian ancestry" with its perplexing Anglo- 
Canbbean overlay. For him, there were “no 
tribal hopes or structures upon which to lean”. 
Still, like all immigrants from the New Com- 
monwealth, he had to endure the “Kolored 
Pipple Need Not Apply" notices in Earls Court 
bedsits and the incomprehension of accom- 
modation agents who regarded his Oxford- 
educated Indo-Caribbean background as “a 
compound sin [which] was a challenge to 
rwson . Yet he refused to make what he iden- 
uned m the Australian aborigines as “the flight 
into, blackness". In his view, “aboriginality” 
Cogent in Beyond 
f Nse of the Rasta- 

man ,) Rasjnfananism were “empty asser- ‘ 
and D an «C®Pe from the challenges of 
7.J B . a S kness threatens to engulf the 
,!° i, he ^ nd and the imagination" because 

descriptions of “kolored" Londoners in 
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! CYRA McFADDEN 

Rain or Shine 

5 178pp. Seeker and Warburg. £10 95 

0436275805 

Cy Taillon was the most famous rode^T 

, rer in the United States during the vea 

■ the Second World War, which means thS 
was chiefly celebrated in the American Ww 

, where after his death in 1980 a newspaper^' 
tuarist compared him with John WaynVasih, 
embodiment of an ideal. In the East, whenbt 
appeared nt Madison Square Garden aspom- 
writer remarked with surprise that he spoke 
gentlemanly English with no more than a feu 
touch of Westernism. He differed from Wane 
in being only bnntani size, resembled his stetce 
as a pre-Reagan extreme conservative. Hie fa 
of his dislikes included, but did not end wjih 
Jews, blacks, Easterners, intellectuals and hip! 
pies, and in the years of his fame he was > 
name-dropper who liked to begin sente™ 
with "When I was fishing with Ike Eisenhow 
last summer . . 

More, and worse. Cy Taillon was a hellniscr 
in his youth, forever drunk, fighting andson- 
ing, who reformed after a second nnnbp 
when he swore on the wedding night,thalbt 
would never take another drink. He’ appar- 
ently kept his word, and became a pillar of the 
community, an arbiter of social and moral bs. 
An intolerable figure, no doubt. Yet Cyn 
McFadden, only child of Cy’s first marriage to 
vaudeville dancer Pat (who drank as hard and 
slept around os much as her husband), man- 
ages to make him sympathetic, and treads the 
line between sentimentality on one side and 
complaining candour on the other with im- 
mense skill. The cover photograph shows a 
handsome couple almost ridiculously of their 
period, Cy wearing a snap-brim trilby instead 
of his usual Stetson, Pat with a kiss curl. They 
carry a reminder of Bonnie and Clyde. Their 
daughter calls them two small people will 
enormous egos, peacocks in a world of mod 
hens. The frontispiece gives us Cyra aged three 
or four, "dressed as a wrong-sex, unusually 
short cowboy": in her childhood she was a kind 
of mascot who lived with her parents in the 
1937 blue Packard they used to move from 
show to show. As nn adult Cyra grew awf 
from her adored father, contracted a brief un- 
fortunate marriage to her college professor of 
drama, took part in peace marches while oneof 
her two half-brothers was fighting In Vietnam, 
and detested Cy’s second wife Dorothy, whom 
she briskly describes as having enormous fftn 
eyes and a voluptuous body supported on short 
thick legs. 

McFadden is already known as the aulta 
of The Serial , a black-comedy about lift ® 
Northern California, and this book is a gooJ 
deal more than the account of a love-hilc^ 
tionship in which father and daughter are re- 
conciled in the end. Letters, scrapbooks aw 
files have gone to the creation of what is truly* 
family memoir, full of vivid characters wMO 
of the American West, remote as .Eskimos 
from sophisticated Europe. Among. then* 
Pat’s semi-literate sister Ila Mae, her husW® 
Wiley who is sacked after selling suits, lies aw 
white-on-white shirts for thirty years in s*j 
partment store, and Pat's second husw 
Roy, once Cy’s follower. A diet ^ £UialJ 1J c v V. 
sent Cyra a Christmas card saying “ Y 
health is all you’ve got” , Roy left 9 ‘ 

full of vitamin capsule bottles when he died p 
heart attack. . . ^ 

The most touching of these portraits - 
of Pat, whose eagerness for Mp* 1 * . 

. vanished after her parting from Cy. Hopeiw 
unsuited to the life of bridge parties, biff 1 
and elegant .small sandwiches; * DYJSa f hnrt . 
Roy , she drifted into an acceptance 
dom, punctuated by nervous 
“When they were yoilng my parents 
they were indestructible”,. Cyra WcMjTj 
says at the beginning of the book. By 
U they are dead, along with Ha Mae an . , jJ 
Dorothy and Roy, ancl Cyra is 
whether anybody makes sense of fainlli * 
whether ajl daughters see their fathei^ 1 

: man, part myth. The myth predomiri*^}., . 
hut she hasinade it njemorabfe 1 . V . 
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Spiralling to significance 


Keeping faith with character 


Prue Shaw 

JOHN FRECCERO 

Dante: The poetics of conversion 

Edited by Rachel Jacoff 

328pp. Harvard University Press. £21 .25. 

0674192257 

John Freccero’s essays on the Divine Comedy. 
produced over a twenty-five-year span and 
hitherto available only to scholars in more or 
less obscure learned publications, are here 
assembled in a volume whose arrival must rank 
as one of the major events of Dante scholarship 
in recent decades. The essays range in scope 
from the elucidation of the significance of a 
single line or even phrase to the analysis of 
structural principles which underlie and shape 
the whole work. Thus assembled, they prove to 
have an extraordinary coherence and unity, 
which derive in large part from the author's 
conviction that Augustinian and Neoplatonic 
modes of thought and imagery have a deter- 
mining role in the conception and shaping of 
Dante's masterpiece. 

Critics have sometimes regretted that 
Augustine does not have a larger role to play in 
the Comedy: he has a seat in Paradise, but 
there is no episode devoted to him, suggesting 
perhaps that he was not a figure who particu- 
larly stirred Dante's imagination. Equally, it 
has been a matter of scholarly debate whether 
Dante even had direct knowledge of the 
Timaeus, the key Platonic text which, with the 
commentary on it by Chalctdius, became the 
principal vehicle for the transmission of Neo- 
platonic ideas in the Middle Ages. If Freccero 
is right, the Confessions and the Timaeus are 
texts as decisive for their influence on the shap- 
ing and structuring of Dante's imagined world 
and the poem which projects it as any text of 
Aristotle or Aquinas for his intellectual forma- 
tion. The twin interlocking themes which 
emerge in essay after essay of this remarkable 
book are Dante's indebtedness on the one 
band to the Augustinian model of conversion 
narrative as exemplified in the Confessions , 
and on the other to Neoplatonic conceptions of 
the movement of the individual soul in relation 
to the cosmic order - an indebtedness to be 
located less in the theological and conceptual 
content of the poem than in patterns of narra- 
tive organization. 

The Comedy, Freccero argues, Hke the Con- 
fessions , is structured according to what he 
terms "the poetics of conversion”, whose 
narrative logic is that of retrospective illumina- 
tion: events become meaningful only in the 
Iightof the ending of the story. The experience 
of conversion offers a unique vantage-point 
from which a previous history becomes signifi- 
cant-unique because it corresponds in the life 
of the individual to the “Christ-event" in uni- 
versal history, the point in time which links 
time to eternity and gives events in this world 
their ultimate significance. So the “poetics of 
conversion" is the counterpart in Christian 
autobiography of figuralism in biblical narra- 
tive: a structural principle which becomes an 
exegetical tool, a key to significance which an 
episodic or fragmentary reading of the text will 
fail to elicit. . . 

-. The story of the Comedy is the story of a 
oonversipn, or series of conversions, by which 
the sinner is saved and (inseparable from this 
first process and indeed for Freccero indistin- 
guishable from it) the pilgrim becomes the 
poet. More exactly, the minor poet who was 
the pilgrim becomes the major poet who will 
bear witness to the events he has experienced 

• by writing his masterpiece, for Freccero, along 
^ilh a number of recent critics, sees confronta- 
tion with hi? own poetic past os one of the most 
insistently recurring themes, of the Comedy, 
and asks us to see it surfacing at points in the 
narrative where it has not hitherto been sus- 
- pected - in the encounter with Medusa at the 

• to Lower Hell, for example. The double 
fopus which holds in balance the “then” of 
Experience and the “now". of witness - the 
Perspective of the pilgrim and the perspective 
1 °f t be poet **: creates a space for irony and it is 
tpe, “ironic mode of the representation’’ which 
accounts' for the inherently 'dramatic (and in- 

V | he^ntiy- uriresolyable) ambiguity in the pre- 

• of certal ft figures in the Inferno. 

■ ■ S i ° fead ; the Comedy in the light qf. the 
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Neoplatonic connotations of certain images 
and expressions enables us, in the first in- 
stance, to get our bearings in the "Prologue” 
scene ( Inferno 1 and II), whose strangeness and 
shifting imagery have often been found discon- 
certing. (Dante’s progress is impeded by a wolf 
which, mysteriously, seen in another perspec- 
tive, has become a river, the fiumana of InfU, 
108; and so on.) Some of the hasie organizing 
metaphors of the poem - flight, voyage, ship- 
wreck - are enriched by ail awareness of their 
Neoplatonic resonance: Freceero’s elucidation 
of Ulysses’ words “dei remi face m mo ali al folic 
volo” is a brilliant example of his ability to use a 
phrase to unlock the significance of an cpisude 
which is shown to call into question epic and 
Platonic notions of cyclical time by setting 
against them the Christian sense of human his- 
tory (whether of the race or of the individual) 
as linear, as a progress towards a point in lime 
which connects time with eternity. 

Patterns of physical movement in the poem 
become more meaningful in the light of Neo- 
platonic analogues. In one of the most dazzling 
essays in the book, "Pilgrim in n Gyre", 
Freccero considers (he path traced by Dante as 
he first descends into the cavity of Hell, circling 
to the left (anticlockwise), and then ascends 
the mountain of Purgatory, circling to the right 
(clockwise). The conventional gloss on the pil- 
grim's itinerary associates left (etymologically 
sinister) with evil, right with good, and leaves 
the matter there. But the apparent disconti- 
nuity proves on examination to be a continuity: 
taking into account the fact that Dante turns 
upside down on Lucifer's flanks in order to 
leave Hell and emerge into Purgatory (one of 
the key “conversions” in the narrative), his 
path is in fact a continuous spiral movement 
through the world of matter, dizzying in its 
cosmic perspective and philosophical implica- 
tions, which carries him towards the perfect 
circularity of the closing lines of the poem. 
Freccero is also able to explain (which no com- 
mentator had satisfactorily done) the two 
apparently anomalous moments in Hell when, 
if only briefly, Dante moves to the right and 
breaks the pattern. 

The spiral proves to be a geometric model 
for many aspects of the poem's organization: 
the pilgrim's path; the logic of conversion 
narrative itself; even the metrical scheme. The 
critical commonplace that ferza rima is an act 
of homage to the Trinity (with which it shares 
the structural principle of three-in-one) is dis- 
missed on the grounds that the essence of terza 
rima is movement through time (forward prop- 
ulsion but with a retrospective dimension - the 
spiral), and “it is not self-evident that a tem- 
poral scheme could serve to represent a time- 
less deity". The clue to the identification of the 
metrical scheme with temporality is the failure 
to rhyme on the name of Christ (Cristo 
“rhymes" only with itself in the poem, on some 
twelve separate occasions in the Paradlso): no 
mere pledstic reticence, Freccero argues, but a 
pointer to the truth that Christ transcends 
time. (But, one 15 forced to ask, what of the 
other two occasions on which Dante fails to 
rhyme, perammenda in Purg 20 and vidi in Par 
30, the first of which at least is in a fiercely 
secular, ie "temporal", context?) 

Although not all parts of Freccero's argu- 
ment are equally compelling - his reading of 
the Ugolino episode requires a degree of 
sophistication in the reader which few may feel 
equal to - he is constantly illuminating, 
whether his point of departure is nn obscure 
phrase which has baffled commentators for 
centuries (the p/d ferma of Inf 1, 30, for exam- 
ple, which he links with the Platonic repre- 
sentation of disorder in the soul by the figure of 
a limping man), or "one of (he most familiar 
passages in Western literature’', the inscription 
over the Gate of Hell, whose function within 
the text he invites us to ponder as a preliminary 
to considering the status of the text in relation 
to reality. It is a constant and fertile theme that 
Dante's poem constructs, rather than, de- 
scribes, the reality it portrays; less obviously 
and more paradoxically, that the pilgrim's 
journey and the poet's enterprise ore one and 
the same thing. But no summary can do justice 
to the subtlety, richness and learning of this 
invigorating book, whose author, equally at 
home with the complexities of medieval theo- 
' logy and the complexities of modern critical 
theory, has the rare gift of bringing, both to 
bear on the pqnje^ jxpEffy 
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PETER DcSa WKiCINS 

Figures In Ariosto's Tupcstry : Gi article r and 
design in the "Orlando Fiirinsci" 

219pp. Johns I lopkins University Press. 

£19.95. 
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Peter DeSa Wiggins takes as his starting-point 
Galileo's admiration for the trutli-to-life of 
Ariosto's characters, and sets out to examine 
each appearance of a character in Orlando 
Furioso in the light of all liis or her other 
appearances. Me comes to the conclusion that 
there is a degree of consistency and coherence 
in the characterization that has not been recog- 
nized in recent criticism, and that a pattern 
emerges from a study of the characters which is 
the key to a correct reading of the text. 

This is a rather unusual line of enquiry in 
Ariosto scholarship of the past fifty years, 
which has tended to focus more on matters of 
narrative structure, style and language. Profes- 
sor Wiggins concludes that the overall theme 
revealed in the interplay of the characters is 
iniin's quest for faith ugainst the background of 
(he world’s instability. “Faith" here is given a 
wider connutntion than Ariosto’s normal use 
of "fedc" (meaning trust or the keeping of faitli 
with another), to embrace the impulse towards 
faith (nn longer fell to he "available" as Christ- 
ian belief) in the atlcmpt of characters "to 
create gods out of the material of their uncer- 
tain surroundings”. Rodomontc does this with 
the force of liis sword, Orlando with 11 blind 
pursuit of chivalric ideals which brings more 
harm than good to those he nttempls to serve. 
Ruggiero has altruistic intentions but has to 
learn how to integrate them with altruistic be- 
haviour. Rinaldo and Astolfo arc exceptions: 
the Former is not a model of prudence, us has 
often been claimed, but a "gran pedone” (1111 
earthbound creature living in a moral vacuum) 
and Astolfo similarly does not hunger after the 
absolute but represents "the freedom to cor- 
rect one’s mistakes by stepping out of charac- 
ter". Of the major characters, Bradamante 
alone fully exemplifies Ariosto’s highest value 
of “faith in another human being” in her 
constant devotion to Ruggiero. 

There is a great deal of sense in this and 
Wiggins's sensitive reading of the poem brings 
out many interesting points of interpretation, 
some of them new and others needing re- 
emphasizing.. I don’t think anyone has Looked 
so closely at the characterization as a whole 
and it is revealing to see the degree of con- 


sistency that Ariosto seems to achieve. 
Wiggins shows that he is closely familiar nor 
only with the Furioso hut also with Ariosto’s 
sources, mid he has a good grasp of the 
secondary literature. 

The thesis us a whole, however, is not totally 
convincing . While very largely eschewing 
allegory, the author is concerned to establish 
what each character “represents” - which leads 
in some rather over-elaborate conclusions; as 
of Arindante’s defence of the apparently faith- 
less GinevTu; 

Morally, the spirit of transcendence prevails over ihe 
spirit of denial, asserting the superiority or llic irra- 
tionally loyal and altruistic self over the predatory 
egoism and the cold logic of the self that exploits 
human weakness hy taking advantage of the world's 
instability andoftnimun nature's proneiievs to accepi 
false illusions as promises of certainly anil security. 

And in order to define a character neatly in 
terms of Ihe overall patterns some of Wiggins’s 
interpretations are strained; I find that he ex- 
aggerates the mischief Orlando is responsible 
for - Olimpia becomes "a thoroughly bad 
woman", and Orlando is held to "champion 
injustice" in rescuing her; nnd to attach respon- 
sibility for Isabella’s subsequent misfortunes to 
Orlando's rescue of her scents perverse. Wig- 
gins thinks she would have been happier as a 
Ita rent slave. Similarly I find the- author's read- 
ing of Rinaldo's adventures clever hut uncon- 
vincing: given his "moral vacuum”, his cham- 
pioning of the femulc sex in the Ginevru epi- 
sode (Canto 4) and the goblet story (Canto 43) 
is, says Wiggins, to be viewed ironically. In the 
one ease his lack of seriousness is said to be 
evidenced by his failure to reform the Scottish 
law that condoned the unjust treatment of 
women, in (he other Rinaldo's prudence in not 
testing liis wife's fidelity is evidence of the lack 
of “fede" which the poem is concerned to cele- 
brate. This is not how generations of readers 
have taken these episodes and 1 don't think 
Ariosto intended us to - we don't switch on a 
warning light each time Rinaldo appears and 
prepare to resist his eloquent speeches as 
issuing from a moral vacuum. 

While the characters' consistency Is indeed 
quite impressive (and Wiggins does persuade 
us not to underestimate it), there are other 
constraints on Ariosto: the pattern is as evident 
in the succession of episodic material culled 
from classical and romance sources to which 
one or other of the major characters has to be 
attached. And a further function the characters 
have to serve is that of the literary satire: the 
poem is not only about faith and irrationality 
but about fiction and reality - as of course 
Cervantes was quick to understand. 
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MONET: Nature into Art 

John House 

In this beautifully illustrated book, John House discusses the career and 
painting techniques of one of the greatest Impressionist painters, providing the 
fullest account ever written of Monet’s working practices and the ways in which 
they evolved. 

180 b & w illus. + 119 colour plates £19.95 

H.G. WELLS: Desperately Mortal 

David C. Smith 

Writer, scientist, philosopher, -humanist, public figure and lover -H.G. Wells 1 
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Smith’s book, the product of fifteen years research, goes well beyond all 
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THE APOCALYPTIC SUBLIME 

Morion D. Paley 

From the late eighteenth to late nineteenth centuries apocalyptic subjects 
played an unusually prominent role in British art. This beautifully illustrated 
book provides the first study of apocalyptic art of this era. 

90 b & w illus. + 6 colour plates £30.00 

ART AND BEAUTY IN THE MIDDLE AGES 

Umberto Eco translated by Hugh Bredln 

In the first English translation of this authoritative, lively book, the celebrated 
Italian novelist and philosopher Umberto Eco presents a learned summary of 
medieval aesthetic ideas. £6.95 . 
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Between arbitrary frontiers 


Robert Irwin 

PETER JACKSON and LAURENCE LOCKHART 
(Editors) 

The Cambridge History ofTrun 
Volume Six: TheTiinurid and Sufuvid Periods 
l,f)87pp. Cambridge University Press. £65. 
0521 21X194 6 

Tf Shah Isma'il had triumphed over the Otto- 
man forces at the Battle of Chaldiran in 1514, 
then "Iran" might have happened somewhere 
else. “Iran” might have included Azerbaijan 
perhaps, but not the rest of Persia; it would 
certainly have included central and eastern 
Turkey, the southern Caucasus and northern 
Syria. Until Chaldiran, the militant Safavids 
and their extremist Shi'i supporters, the 
Turkoman cavalry ( Qizilbash or “Red Caps"), 
had recruited from among the nomadic tribes- 
men of Turkey and Syria, had had contact with 
heterodox movements in Turkey and Syria and 
had engaged in a desultory jihad against the 
Christian principalities of the Caucasus. Fif- 
teenth-century Iran was a predominantly Sun- 
ni Muslim territory and there was little in Shah 
Isiun'il's ancestry to suggest that he would 
establish a regime which would do more than 
any other logi ve the count ry we now recognize 
as Iran a sense of national identity and transfer 
its religious allegiance from Sunnism to 
Shi'ism. Reading Volume Six of The Cam- 
bridge History of Iran , which covers the period 
from c!34fl to 1736, one is again and again 
struck by the arbitrary and fluid nature of 
Iran's political, religious and cultural frontiers. 

The book deserves a somewhat longer title: 
The Cambridge History of Iran , Iraq, Eastern 
Turkey and Afghanistan, plus bits of what are 
now Pakistan and Soviet Central Asia. The man 
who undertakcs.thc narrative political history 
of this vast, turbulent and poorly charted area 
needs courage as well as learning, for on many 
issues he will, as it were, be going on first. 

H. R. Roemer has both, and his 350-page sur- 
vey of the history of the Jalayrids, Muzafarids, 
Sarbadars, Timurids, Qara Qyonlu, Aq 
Qoyonlu and Safavids (as well as scores of less 
famous regimes, such as those of the Injuidsof 
Fans or the maltks of Shnbankara). is the most 
substantial scholarly account to have appeared 
so far. 

At times the task of making sense of the 
chaos between the breakdown of Mongol 
Ilkhanate in the early fourteenth century and 
the establishment of the Safavid regime in the 
early sixteenth century has defeated Roemer. 

He breaks off from an account of family strife 
among the early Aq Qoyonlu, observing “it 
would be otiose to recount the details of this 
anarchy”. Bui there is no shame here, and if 
there are wiser men than he who have 
discerned in this history “a plot, a rhythm, a 
predetermined pattern”, they have kept quiet 
about it. Indeed, it is often difficult to know 
which bits of the anarchy do deserve a detailed 
narrative. Even the unity conferred on the 
region at the end of fourteenth century by the 
would-be world conqueror, Timur, was more 
notional than • real. (Incidentally, it is extra- 
ordinary tp note that Roemer’s narrative of the 
career pf Timur is the first serious account of 
this, major figure to appear in English since 
Hilda llookham's Taniburlauie the Conqueror. 
Since Hookham, the headmistress of a gram- 
mar school, knew no oriental languages and 
published in 1962, (here are many revisions to ' 
her story in Roemer's account .) 

Even if there is qo overall pattern, Roemer 
does provide master ideas which help make . 
.sense ofsdiri e of tlie story . Whereas the h 1st ory 
of Iran from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
centuries; wais. shaped by the impact of. the 
Turks and Mongols coming from the east, in 
the period that followed Iran was subjected to 
the migration of three successive waves of 
Turkomans moving back east out of Anatolia ( 

into Iraq and Iran. Those (riba) confederacies : i 
established th* Qara Qoyonlu,. Aq Qoyonlu ' ■ I 
and Safavid riSglines. The importance of ?Folk. ‘ ..i 
Islam" is : another ,of Roemer's master ideas.- .. I 
Hitherto, a recurring problem has been to ,i 
know which regimes were Sunni and which '« 
were Sfii'a - and indeed what would he meant j 
. by saying that they were one or the other. The t 
Jalayrids of Baghdad and Tabriz favoured Shi’i | 

names and burial grounds, but issued coinage p 
with Sun ni Muslin: inscriptions. The Sarbadars c 


seem to have started off as definite Shr'is and 
ended up equally definitely as Sunnis. Timur 
sometimes persecuted the Shi’is, but at other 
times acted ns their patron. There is absolutely 
clear evidence that Jehan Shah, "The Bat" of 
the Qara Qoyonlu, was a Slii’i - and a Sunni. 
Most curiously and crucially, the Safavids 
started out as the shaikhs of a Sunni Sufi shrine 
at Ardahil, then transformed themselves into 
the messianic leaders of a militant extremist 
Shi’i movement, but ended upas the rulers of a 
moderate “orthodox" Shi’i empire. Roemer 
traces a shift in meaning of the word “Sufi" 
from “mystic" to"active Muslim". He, convin- 
cingly, places the conversion of the Safavid 
leaders to Shi’ism significantly later than 
Roger Savory did in his Iran under the Safavids 
(1980). He also sees figures like Junayd, 
Haydar and Isma’tl as responding to needs of 
their wild Qizilbash, following rather than 
manipulating them. Fora longtime Isma’il was 
effectively the prisoner of his devotees. Above 
all, the Shi'ism of the Safavids and their prede- 
cessors is set in the context of a confessionally 
ambiguous Folk Islam, free from academic or 
institutional control, centred on devotion to 
shrines and (he family of the Prophet and in- 
corporating elements of Turco-Mongol pagan- 
ism. In this context Isma’il’s creed -‘‘a syncret- 
ism of nictcmpsychotic Islnni and Shamanism" 

- appeared quite normal. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury the citizens of Kashnn had a horse saddled 
and led out of the gntes of the city every morn- 
ing, so that tfie Mahdi would nlways find a 
mount waiting for him, should he turn up. In 
the seventeenth century, the streets of Isfahan 
were cleared of alt males once or twice a week 
so that Shah Suleiman and his 800-strong 
harem might ride by, unobserved by con- 
cupiscent eyes. The transition from mystic 
radicalism to secular monarchy, a leading 
theme in this section of Iran's history, is a 
fascinating and still only half- understood 
development. 

[t is disappointing that Roemer's repeated 
emphasis on the historical importance of Folk 
Islam receives little support from the chapters 
on religion and spiritual movements by B. S. 
Amorelti and S. H. Nasr. Amoretti, it is true, 
does devote three pages to the curious prac- 
tices of the Qizilbash - orgiastic rites, beard 
kissing and eating yogurt on tombstones - but 
both Amoretti and Nasr are keener on that 
extremely clever, cerebral strain of medieval 
Iranian mysticism that was uncannily success- 
ful in anticipating the twentieth-century preoc- 
cupations of the Erianos-Jahrbuch and Studies 
In Comparative Religion. Nasr writes with an 
apologetic purpose. He asserts without evi- 
dence that the Safavid Order was from the very 
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beginning “inwardly Shi’i", thereby conve- 
niently reconciling current Shi’i belief with 
modern research. Generally, he is extremely 
reluctant to acknowledge that the Safavid era 
was not a golden age in all areas of intellectual 
and cultural activity. The steady flow of super- 
latives has an oddly depressing effect. 

Ehsan Yarsliater, who contributes an article 
on poetry in the Ti murid and Safavid periods, 
has no such compunctions. Much of the mat- 
erial he covers has more in common with par- 
lour games than with what we would recognize 
as literature, but liis discussion of Persian 
amphibology, acrostics, chronograms, con- 
ceits and lipograms is fascinating - as is his 
discussion of the conventions of poetic imag- 
ery. He breaks off at one point to warn that the 
“impression should be avoided however that 
Persian lyrics are mere maudlin poems popu- 
lated by dipsomaniac lovers bent on self-morti- 
fication and by irritable, obstreporous youths 
threatening their wretched lovers with daggers 
and swords". Both Yarshater and Annemarie 
Schimmel (who writes on “Hafiz and his con- 
temporaries 1 ’) provide extremely good guides 
not just to what was written but also on how to 
read it. Schimmel’s account of the poetry of 
Hafiz of Shiraz gains by being mediated by a 
sensibility formed by Goethe’s West-dsllicher 
Divan and by English metaphysical poetry. 


Caravans and caravels 


Chris Wickham 

K. N. CHAUDHURI 

Trade and Civilisation in the Indian Ocean: An 
Economic History from the Rise of Islam to 
1750 

269pp. Cambridge University Press. £25 
(paperback, £8. 95). 

6521242266 ■ 


K. N. Chaudhuri takes us on a short but lucid 
survey of the cycles (temporal and spatial) of 
trade in the Indian Ocean, over the eleven 
centuries preceding 1750. His definition of the 
Indian Ocean is wide; it embraces China and 
the Central Aston carifrnn routes. So much the 
better; Europe can be left out of such an analy- 
sis, at lenst before I5QQ, but China was one of 
the three major foci (along with India and the 
Islamic world) of Indian Ocean trade, without 
which it would have lost much of its raison 
d'etre; and the caravan routes were the com- 
petitor routes to the sea for long-distance 
i transport of luxury goods (caravans were orga- 
nized much 11 ke ships, top, we find). We learn a 
lot of incidental material on the way - how 
.ships, we re made and repaired, how the Arabs 
navigated, how a giant emporium, a central- 
place trading port, was run; Jhjs detail is effee- 
l ively dfspl ayed ■. arid ■ memorably, presented, 
giving the render a feel of ’the mechanisms' of 
pre-mdustrial trading, , their complexity is ■ 
often .very, subtly Mtout, above all in the cop- 


ters on emporia and the patterns of commod- 
ities. 

Chaudhuri does not want to discuss the Fail- 
ure of the Aslan economies to turn capitalist on 
their own, but he drops a number of hints 
about the importance of Indian Ocean trade 
(6s opposed, implicitly, to that of the Atlantic) 
tor the rise of capitalism in the West. He is a 
recognized expert on the early East India Com- 
pany; so his observations have force, although 
they could have been developed further. He 
succeeds in showing “the strength of commer- 
qar capitalism in Asia", but he overstates the- 
independence of the merchants from the great 
* systems of the East; his ports oftrade 
stand a little t6o much on their own; The • 
Chinese for example, had more to do (nega- 
tive y) with the rise of Malacca, and later (posi, 

whh y rK tl T fCam0n ’ t^n is consistent 
■with he idqa of merchants quite as separate 
from the state as Chaudhuri would seem to like 
them to have been. But that is just a matter of 

tureTnS 8 - < ; lures oE P r ^‘hineteenth-cen- 
loare^ & °?« Wrlyi ^L 0ut > and implicitly, 

^ l ? e ? n<?QS from the structures 
which succeeded them. • 

So why do t feel faintly dissatisfied with the ; 
if„ 0 u 0ki d “ pite ltk ( l ua hties? Partjy becailse if. 
takes on too mricht: a thousand years of Asia : 

cannot .be distilled info 2100 pages without los- • 

; of^nAil!^ CO,? P A ^6 ^ th:a, c0 « 1 Partble depth . 
ticeab^«« o^^veaqdtaoraeertaiiiiof.his:,; 


The empire of Persian poetry stretched furlher 
than the territories of the Timurid and Safavid 
Shahs, and some of the best poetry in Peniaa 
was written in India. At the beginning of ibt 
sixteenth century, when the Ottoman Turkish 
Sultan, Selim, and the Circassian Mainluk 
Sultan of Egypt, Qansuh al-Ghawri, were boil 
writing poetry in Persian, the Persian Shah 
Isma’il was writing poetry in Turkish. Iran's 
cultural frontiers were curiously drawn. 

It would be a major undertaking to discuss 
even perfunctorily the other contributions on 
European contacts, institutions, commerce, 
economy and society, science, mathematics, 
carpets, painting and other art forms, bath 
would be wrong not to note that, in my opin- 
ion, Robert Hillenbrand’s contribution oo 
“Safavid Architecture" is a model of how to 
write architectural history - incisive, thought- 
ful and based on personal familiarity with the 
sites. All the contributors have had to tackle 
contentious matters, and it is a pity that The 
Cambridge History format, devised originally 
to cover areas on which there was a fair degree 
of consensus, has not allowed niore annotation 
in this volume. All the contributions are useful. 
Some are very readable. Together they rnnkf 
up a very fat, rather expensive book. I hope 
that in the near future the publishers will spBtil 
up into parts and publish it in paperback. 


material after 1400 or so. But the dissatisfac- 
tion mostly derives from Chaudhuri’s inlr0 ^.’ 
tion, and from his problem -posing, which ^ 
us to expect more than he gives. He starts with 
Braudel's concept of a Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion, whjch clearly (and justly) has had a pro* i 
found effect on him. But Braudel was ®' 
terested in the land, not just the sea; 
peasants and rulers, not just merchants; ww. 
production, not just circulation; with inatens 
culture, not just capitalism. Chaudhuri is. W°- 
but he never gets around to discussing the*-; 
He constantly emphasizes how the 
tioh of production is a key to undersWndWI 
trade; he presses home the difference and 
terdependence of bulk trade and luxury?*" 
(a fundamental principle for the level of 
mic organization of a whole sodety); h e 
se£ that parts of India (and elsewhere) 

, heavily dependent on trade for their veiysiwj ■ 
sistence by. the seventeenth century. .' 
never tells us how the relationship 

trade and production actually worked -aw*" 

the' role of inland cities, for example.'^. ^ 
.organization of. the productive; 
looks at the world through the eyes of htfljf, 
chants, and he has sdme of the same 
. spots. In the last line of the book be tel IS ^ . 
production should appropriately |> e Iheu J 
of a separate study; this would not tfafi . : 
much ifChahdhuri had not$etupfo‘3^Jj^jj 
as if he were going to tell us inihls&tiw'f- •. 

a fine book on trade; but the Braudeh 0n . 

WiB have to wait for- Volume Two. ■ ' . ' 
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Pressure on the periphery Monarch in error 


John Keep 

DONALD J. RALEIGH 

Revolution on the Volga: 1917 in Saratov 

373pp. Cornell University Press. $35.75. 

08014 17902 

Historians of the French Revolution have 
familiarized us with the way inhabitants of pro- 
vincial towns reacted to the stirring events in 
the capital from July 1789 to Thermidor and 
beyond. Is it not time for comparable studies of 
larivolution municipals in the Russia of 1917? 
Alas, the sources are sparser and heavily 
biased in favour of the victors. Martyn Lyons 
could hardly have dissected the Terror in 
Toulouse if the Jacobins had still been in power 
there. Nevertheless, a start was made some 
fifteen years ago by Werner Mosse and others. 
Following these pioneers (but granting them 
minimal recognition), Donald J. Raleigh, in 
Revolution on the Volga: 1917 in Saratov, has 
written the first book-length monograph on 
developments in a Great Russian provincial 
dty. 

Saratov is a good choice. A bustling market 
town and the administrative centre for a size- 
able agricultural region lying along the right 
bank of the Volga, by 1917 it had a population 
of 300,000, swollen by evacuees from the war 
zone, some of them invalid soldiers whose 
main objective was to avoid return to the front. 
The harvest was bad and the peasants pre- 
ferred to eat their surplus produce rather than 
sell it at the low prices fixed by the Provincial 
Government. Shops were emptying, factories 
closing for lack of fuel or row materials. The 
unemployed and other denizens of Saratov's 
insanitary slums seethed with discontent. This 
was fertile soil for Bolshevism, which, as 
Raleigh demonstrates, was very much a home- 
grown product, a response to the new city 
fathers' inability to cope with pressing practical 
problems. They expended their energies on 
political intrigue. It was one thing to depose 
the tsarist governor, another to establish a vi- 
able democratic administration. Experienced 
tsarist officials were harassed or replaced by 
activists in a host of self-constituted organs for 
food supply, land reform? "workers’ control" 
and so forth. 

Saratov differed from Petrograd in that it did 
not experience a period of “dual power". From 
the start, the local soviet overshadowed the 
reconstituted municipal Duma and its repre- 
sentative provisional executive committee. 
Most soviet deputies supported the moderate 
socialists, but as early as April 1917 the Bol- 
sheviks captured six of the nine seats on the 
Presidium. All the local politicians were under 
heavy pressure from their mass following. 
Workers and soldiers held demonstrations and 


protest rallies as news arrived of each succes- 
sive crisis in Petrograd. Raleigh contends that 
“the revolution in Saratov unfolded as a unique 
interaction between local structural conditions 
and larger events and issues”, but it seems that 
the city was typical rather [linn unique (whieh 
enhances one's interest in what happened 
there), and that the revolutionary impulses all 
went one way, from centre to periphery. 
Admittedly, Lenin took account of the col- 
lapse of authority in the provinces when plan- 
ning his October coup, but this scarcely consti- 
tutes “interaction". 

The main lesson of the Saratov story is surely 
that there was considerable popular support 
for co-operation between all the left-wing 
parties, since the local Bolshevik leaders were 
“compromisers” and unhappy with Lenin's in- 
transigent stance. But hopes for political stabil- 
ity and peaceful progress were nullified by the 
drift of events at the all-Russian level. Instead 
of the socialist coalition government which the 
Bolshevik slogan of “soviet power" seemed to 
embody, Saratov got a narrow dictatorship 
which manipulated the soviets and other popu- 
lar organizations to achieve its partisan aims. 
By October 27 the new bosses had already 
“prohibited newspapers and printshops from 
putting out anti-Bolshevik literature"; within n 
month they had dissolved the municipal 
Duma, sequestered the banks, and given a 
green light to the enraged soldateska. In the 
November elections for the Constituent 
Assembly the extreme left won 38 per cent of 
the vote , a mere 6 per cent more than conserva- 
tives and liberals; and among civilian electors 
the margin was narrower still. Yet this mat- 
tered little politically. The Bolsheviks’ destruc- 
tive policies would provoke the “Vendfie on 
the Volga” in 1918, when many inhabitants of 
Saratov province supported a “democratic 
counter-revolution" led by moderate socialist 
parliamentarians. 

Raleigh ends his account before this final act 
in Saratov’s tragedy. He dissociates himself 
firmly from those who have interpreted the 
October revolution “in terms of conspiracy, 
historical accident, or political manipulation” 
or have been misled by hindsight. Unfortu- 
nately this aim, in itself justifiable, leads to an 
all but uncritical endorsement of the maximal- 
ist position. Seventy years after the event we 
need, not the echoing of outdated radical 
clichd, but an appreciation of the revolution's 
human and spiritual cost, and of the self- 
defeating nature of a mass anti-war movement 
that sought to combat violence by violence. 
Saratov’s local leadersdo not come to life in 
these pages. Yet Raleigh's exemplarily thor- 
ough study of the published material - he was 
denied access to Soviet archives - does cast 
fresh light on the Russian Revolution from an 
unfamiliar angle, and is welcome for that 


More muddle than mud 


Helen Szarouely 

CHRISTOPHER DOBSON and JOHN MILLER 
rae Day.We Almost Bombed Moscow: The 
Allied War in Russia 

288pp. Hodder arid Stoughton. £12.95. 
0340337230 

historians have always maintained that 
■* Allied intervention in Russia in 1918 was a 
capital plot to overthrow the nascent Soviet 
^public. Christopher Dobson and John Miller 
j*gan writing their book half-believing this 
^erpratation. but as their research proceeded 
wy changed their minds. The Day We Almost 
ttombed Moscow show convincingly that the 
nleryention was in fact a muddle. The various 
governinents disagreed in their aims. An * 
itampt Jo salvage the Eastern, front turned 
perceptibly into unwarrantable and unpopu- 
J^rceddiing in Russia’s internal affairs. By 
gjtaper 1918 (he Bolshevik had replaced the 
the enemy. Unwilling troops were 
Mth jittie explanation pf their 
j^5‘:^^rs v olunteered j n the mistaken be- 
i?, c Prid|tions would be better than they 
j - -l .tae /Wbsteni front." What Mur-. 

' lacked Jn triud, they made up 

* . j^^ Bptjlfc; expectancy was longer. = 




the authors, as It will perhaps to many of their 
readers. Those ignorant of the subject may, 
however, find the mass of detail bewildering, 
while the knowledgeable will regret that 
sources are not given for the anecdotes and 
quotations. Dobson and Miller rely extensively 
on eye-witness accounts. These make the book 
exciting but deprive it of balance. The subtitle 
is misleading: only British and some American 
and Canadian activity is described, and that 
mostly in the north. Here every tiny skirmish is 
analysed, every gun enumerated. Of the nine- 
teen chapters, nine are devoted to the, front 
around Murmansk and Archangel and only 
three each to the more successful battles waged 
by Denikin and Kolchak, both of whom had 

plenty of Allied help. , • 1 

As the title of the book; though not its sub- 
stance. suggests, Bolshevik victory was not In- 
evitable. Pace Dobsonand Miller, not all Red 
comitianders were brilliant of all White ones 
stupid. The White armies- may have been dis- 
organized and unpopular and desertion may 
have been rife, but the same was true pf the 
Redarmies. 

A short popular account of any aspect pf the 
Russian civil war is to be welcomed. This one, 
however, resembles the accounts given by the 
British soldiers who took, part - it does .not 
seem to discern the,lragedy of Russia s collapse 
behincjLthe Individual skirmishes aod blunders.. 


Steven Runciman 

PASIIANKO DIMITHQFP 

Boris (II of Bulgarin: Toiler, citizen, King 

1894-1943 

202pp. Lewes: Book Guild. JX.95. 

086332 1402 

Of all the heads of state who supported Ger- 
many in the Second World War. Tsar Boris of 
Bulgaria remains the most enigmatic. Why did 
this sensitive, civilized man. who disliked both 
Hitler and Mussolini, throw in his lot with 
them, with disastrous results for himself, his 
dynasty and his country? I lis father, Ferdinand 
of Coburg, an obscure princeling, but well- 
connected and very wealthy, had managed, in 
spite of the enmity of the G real Powers and the 
mistrust of everyone who met him, to turn a 
downtrodden Ottoman province into a viable 
modem state. But in his later years he hud 
made two disastrous mistakes. After a success- 
ful war against the Turks he threw away his 
gains by quarrelling and being humiliated by 
his Balkan allies; and he tried to recoup himself 
by joining the Central Powers in the First 
World War. The collapse of Bulguria in 1918 
forced him to abdicate and leave his throne to 
his son, Boris, a young mnn of twenty-four. 

Unlike his Austrian-born father and his 
Italian-born mother, both or them Catholics, 
Boris had been born in Bulgaria and hnd been 
converted at the age of two to Orthodoxy, the 
faith of the vast majority of his people. These 
assets, combined with a simple, democratic 
manner, assured him of popular liking. Blit lie 
was inexperienced and isolated. Ferdinand had 
given Bulgaria a parliamentary constitution 
but had kept parliamentary elections well 
under his control. Boris had to deal with a 
populist Agrarian government that maintained 
power by intimidation and corruption until 
1923, when it was overthrown in a bloody coup 
by a military junta, with a university professor 
installed as prime minister. Both regimes were 
marked by bomb outrages and assassinations; 
and neither took any notice of the King. 

The junta collapsed early in 1926; and Boris 
was then able to introduce genuine parliament- 
ary government, which lasted under a series of 
worthy prime ministers for eight years. Indeed, 
the General Election of 1931 was the only ex- 
ample of genuinely free elections ever held in 
Bulgaria. But economic problems and the 
lawlessness of Macedonian irredentists pro- 
voked another military coup in 1934, to which 
the King, probably under a threat to his life, 
gave his approval. The constitution was mod- 


ified. Political parties were forbidden , and Par- 
liament became a mere debating chamber. The 
military leaders retired in 19.16; and the King 
then look over I lie government, main laming 
the restricted constitution. He was thus in con- 
trol uf the country when the Second World 
War broke out; and he must be held responsi- 
ble for the decision to allow Gcminn troops to 
enter Bulgaria as allies in the spring of 1941, 
and to declare war on Britain and the United 
States later that year. But he would not allow 
Bulgarian troops to he used elsewhere than in 
the Balkans; and his refusnl to send any to 
Russia led in 1943 to a stonny interview with 
Hitler at Berchtesgadcn, on his return from 
which he mysteriously died, poisoned, it was 
generally believed, on Hiller's orders. 

Boris III of Bulgaria is tircsomcly arranged. 
With the deliberate attempt “to grip the rend- 
er's attention", it opens with the King's death, 
before we have had the full political back- 
ground to it; and the book fizzles out in an 
anticlimax. But Pashnnko Dimitroff has 
studied his sources carefully and judiciously. 
He shows sympathy with the King and some 
admiration For him, while admitting the cur- 
ious deviousness of his character and mistakes 
in his policy. Me argues convincingly that Bul- 
garia could probably have stayed neutral in 
1941 . (Hitler would have been shy of attacking 
a country that traditionally enjoyed the protec- 
tion of Russia. But Boris may linvc been 
moved by his country's economic and military 
ties with Germany; and he may have wished to 
spare his people the fate of their neighbours in 
Yugoslavia.) There is some repetition in the 
later chapters, and there are some curious mis- 
takes. Dimitroff paints n moving picture of the 
five Balkan Crown Princes coming together for 
Boris's eighteenth birthday, all of them Ortho- 
dox and all under age, except for Constantine 
of Greece, who was aged forty-four. In fact. 
Ferdinand of Romania was forty-seven and 
Catholic, Danilo of Montenegro was forty-one 
and Alexander of Serbia twenty-four. He 
quotes Boris as mentioning Maximilian of 
Mexico as his godfather. But Maximilian died 
twenty-six years before Boris was born and was 
actually his father’s godfather. Dimitroff 5 
general picture of the King, however, is con- 
vincing. Boris was an intelligent man, an excel- 
lent linguist, well read in history, a first-class 
ornithologist and botanist with a passion for 
driving railway engines; not without humour, 
but withdrawn and shy except with his family 
and old friends. Like his father before him he 
made the wrong decision when Europe was 
plunged into war. But until then he had been a 
monarch worthy of sympathy and respect. 


The Cultural Ambassador 

The Cultural Ambassador 

and.even more, his wife 

can cut through the inessentials at a party 

likea knife. 

"You'll know when you're famous 
and the first of the few 
when they plunge throuigh'the 
unimportant people 
and make a bee-line for you! 

But anybody who’s an inessential 
must wait in the queue. 

The Cultural Ambassador’s children, 

• from the age of about 3, 

' have had nothing but celebrities ‘ 
forbreakfast , lunch and tea. 

They wouldn’t know how to 
speak to an ordinary person 
like you and me. 

It's ademandingllfe 
i&nd never quiet 
; upthere oft the heights, 

. living on a rarefied diet ; 
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orturnaway. 
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Building up a lead 


i 1 


P. K. O’Brien 

FRANCOIS CROUZET 

De la Superiority tic r’Angfelerre sur \a France 
596pp. Paris: Perrin. I70fr. 

2 2(t2 00368ft 

Tiie leading economic historian of the United 
Kingdom is now a French professor, who 
direcis a research centre For the study of Euro- 
pean civilization at the Sorbonne. That is what 
one learns from reading this collection of art- 
icles (which, with footnotes, cover 581 pages of 
text and represent the fruits of some twenty- 
five years of research, reflection and academic 
debate on the development of the British eco- 
nomy over its golden years from 1700 to 1 914); 

Francois Crouzet has earned a place of (lie 
highest distinction in a foreign profession, not 
by transposing fancy and fashionable concepts 
from Paris into the soberly empirical field of 
economic history, but by pursuing the subject 
in u rather English way. First of ail he is 
obviously a muster of primary sources. The 
patient stints in British and French archives 
which provided the infrastructure for his 
Rrande thd.se, L' Economic hritannique et le 
Bloats amtincntul 1806-1.1 ( 1958) mid for u 
more recent study (written in impeccable En- 
glish) about out First Industrialists ( 1985 ) again 
hear fruit in this collection in two fascinating 
perspectives, culled from the documents, on 
"The Sources of England's Wealth: Some 
French views in the eighteenth century" and 
“The Economic Consequences of the French 
Revolution: Views From London". 

Crouzet is always elegant Hnd wry in describ- 
ing the perceptions that these two antagonistic 
neighbours have maintained of each other's 
national character, economic success, culture 
and political intentions over long sweeps of 
history from the time of the Revolution and 
Napoleon right through to the eightieth 
anniversary of the Entente Cordiale in 1984. 
But the serious point behind this highly enter- 
taining history of Anglo-French altitudes 

McGregor chair 
IN ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES 

Beginning ip the academic year 
1987-88, Oakland University will 
annually appoint a distinguished 
scholar, visual artist or performing 
artist to the McGregor Chair in Arts 
and Humanities, The person ap- 
pointed is expected to contribute to 
the intellectual life of the university 
by encouraging imaginative, thought- 
provoking discussion among stu- 
dents and faculty in the arts and 
I humanities. In addition, the new 
McGregor professor will be expected 
to teach one course each of the two 
semesters — one in. the Honors Col- 
the other in ari appropriate 
department — and to present. a scries 
of lectures, to the university com- 
munity. The candidate should have. . ■ 
achieved international recognition in 
the humanities or the creative arts 
aind be an articulate, stimulating and 
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should not be missed. “II me semble", writes 
Crouzet, “en tout ens que les clivages entre 
■philes' et ‘pliobes’ ont presque tou jours 6t£ 
sensible mciit differents sur lex deux rives de la 
Mnnchc. par leur nature el par leurs positions 
surr&hiqiiicrpolitique.etque cette distorsion . 
adt£ un obstacle considerable h la communica- 
tion s£ricuse et A la comprehension autlien- 
tique entre les deux pays." 

Second, his republished articles reveal 
Crouzet as a dedicated, but never desiccated, 
quantifier. He appreciates that statistics are 
merely a preface to historical enquiry and he 
lias used numbers to write a classic (and here 
slightly revised) paper on the role of exports in 
the long-term development of the British eco- 
nomy; to delineate the place of Empire in Brit- 
ish commerce from 1846 to 1914; to analyse the 
nature and basis for Anglo-French trade dur- 
ing the Belle £poquc; and to estimate the in- 
creasing importance of British coal for the 
French economy at local and national levels 
from 1841 to 1913, 

Third, Crouzet displays an enviable author- 
ity over the ever-increasing bibliography of 
books and articles that modern economic 
historians are somehow supposed to digest in 
order to be well read in their field. He secured 
that command in the most efficient way by 
writing an excellent textbook in French (now 
translated into English as The Victorian Eco- 
nomy. 1982). His wide, deep and critical read- 
ing of the secondary literature is displayed in 
this collection; first in the form of an up-dated 
version of an indispensable survey on "Capital 
Formation During the Industrial Revolution" 
and then in a useful assessment of recent 
cliometric contributions to our understanding 
of the Industrial Revolution. Crouzet is 
guarded in his welcome for modern applica- 
tions of theory and econometrics to the past. 

Me judiciously advises his colleagues to keep 
their bridges open to history. Finally, and in 
this same vein, his formidable skills in econo- 
mic history and deep knowledge of Britain are 
deployed with irony and telling effect to rebuff 
the pretensions of the late Fernand Braudel to 
invade territory outside his range and well 
north of the Mediterranean. 

Crouzet's reputation as an economic his- 
torian surely rests more than anything else on 
the essay he published in Annates twenty years 
ago, comparing economic growth in England 


and France over the course of the eighteenth 
century (reprinted here as the first chapter). In 
it he deploys statistical evidence to argue that 
the supposedly backward and stagnant French 
economy may have grown more rapidly than its 
rival across the Channel. But more important 
in terms of his professional influence, Crouzet 
uses the comparative method in an innovatory 
way to isolate and rank the peculiar natural and 
historical endowments of the British Isles 
which, by 1815, had clearly pushed that eco- 
nomy ahead of North-Western Europe and up- 
wards into the elevated position of First Indust- 
rial Nation. This article came at a moment 
when the insularity of European economic his- 
tory was breaking down but it should, I be- 
lieve, be accorded the accolade of ‘‘seminar 1 , 
because it pulled forward a wave of literature 
in economic history that was deliberately and 
self-consciously comparative. Crouzet's influ- 
ence can be easily detected not only in recent 
historical texts with a European frame of refer- 
ence but in nearly all subsequent publications 
about the First Industrial Revolution and the 
economic history of France. His essay pro- 
voked debate and inspired books and numer- 
ous articles concerned to probe into and ex- 
plain contrasts in the long-term economic de- 
velopment of France and Britain, and, mutads 
mutandis, of all European countries. 

Crouzet is too modest to claim he founded a 
“school" but he has been ‘‘entrepreneurial" 
enough to create a minor industry. Now, and 
happily encouraged by Pierre Chaunu, he has 
taken the opportunity not merely to update 
this original article but to review his own terri- 
tory and to offer us his “Critiques et auto- 
critique d’une comparaison". His revisions and 
analysis deserve serious consideration from 
historians of both countries and especially 
from those “on the left" predisposed to scorn 
any notion that the Revolution stultified prom- 
ising tendencies In the economic development 
of France that were strong and evident before 
1789. 

Although Crouzet accepts some downward 
revision of the French growth-rate before the 
Revolutionary era (particularly for the agri- 
cultural sector), recent research on Britain also 
suggests that its economy grew at a slower pace 
over the eighteenth century. Crouzet’s model 
of two economies advancing at comparable 
rates down to the 1780s still holds. Thereafter, 


With the right institutions 


Barry Supple 


NATHAN ROSENBERG and L. E. BIRDZELL 
How the West Grew Rich: The economic 
transformation of the industrial world 
353pp. Tauris. £16.50. 
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supportive teacher, 
j Nominations, letters of inquiry and 
applications may be sent t6 Professor 
?riari Murphy. Director, Hpnore Col- 
_lcge, Oakland University, Rochester, , 

, Mlchlgai ii 48003. Nptplriatlarts 

•■!5Sri he - fy'Ortpber l,:! : 

^.'Completed applications, due 
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J?57 anti located on a 1500-acre 
estate 30 miles north of Detroit, is an -; 
equal opporiuolty/affinuative action 
employer. • . 


Oakland University ■ 
Rochester, Michigan 48063 


For 200 years and more, explaining the wealth 
of nations has provided a perennial theme for 
economists and economic historians, Ideally 
(although not always in practice), since econ- 
omic processes involve the operation of mar- 
kets arid laws, the application of labour and 
capital, and the disposition of resources, ■ the 
theory of growth ought to be concerned with 
systems of. property ownership, income dis- 
tribution, decision-making, social class and 
power.’ 

“Orthodox” economics hqs been only inter- 
mittently concerned with such Issues. Admit- 
tedly, there have been important attempts to 
extend analytical horizons in the twentieth cen- 
Jury , partly because economic depression dur- 
. ing the interwar yeajrs meant that the adequate 
performance of market economies could no 
longer be taken for granted; and partly because 
(be; inception of growth in '‘pre-industrial” 
economies presented an intellectual as Weil 
as. % practical problem after '1945. Even so, 
eqonptplc development has stilt often been 
approached primarily with the conceptual tool- 
kits of r fill her narrow economic analysis. . 

Mpch of that has now changed, and, even. 
non-Marxist economist^ are increasingly' turn- 
ing : their attention to the economic implica- 
tions of social and legal structures, the dislribu- : 
tlori of pqwer and adjudication Of' property, 
rights, and the' determinants of Innovation,- 
How the West Grew Rich is en example of thlS 
- mosbrecent of the reiterated attempts tograp- • 


pie with the “institutional” implications of 
national wealth and poverty. 

As with much of the new institutional econ- 
omics, Nathan Rosenberg and L. E. Birdzell 
are primarily concerned with “institutions” 
broadly defined: social structures and rela- 
tionships as well as systems of law and formal 
organizations. These, they argue, have been 
the essential determinants of the ability to in- 
novate and change, and of the degree of invest- 
ment and enterprise. Economic growth in the 
West was; on this' view; the outcome of be- 
havioural responses to the diffusion of author- 
ity and decision-making, the diversity of eco- 
nomic units, the market encouragement and 
reward of risk-taking and the punishment of 
failure, and the protection of property rights. 

Put as baldly as this, the message has an 

ideologically familiar ring. Jt is, therefore, only 
fair to add that it is here embedded in a detailed 
survey of economic histdry since the Middle . 

u? 8 / Certainty, the authors show the wavs In 
which change and risk-taking could have been 1 
stimulated by the transmutation of authority, 
th^ legal protection of individual property 
rights and commercial transactions, and the 
social tolerance, and incorporation of technical 
and organizational innovation. More than this, 
tiiev are also able to come tb conceptual grips 

«AL^ C u/ eCenC and uriex P ec fed develop- 
-KPW economies os the dramatic 

;d PS* tappriancb of industry.' ! 

im. ,-° 8 C thll J; hesls ,s persuasive and 

problfckn'.b. hoinrever. 
hitfnrt * ■ ;0 5 lls Presentation' primarily % 

hijroHcaltermsIifemalnslUgetyianexerdselh. 

rnarthalledal-qnnd'!, skeinofihioietical'eon- 1 

Pf.consirte, • 

pervasive Ijnjiartance qf'lnhdvaiions in trade - 


and for a variety of reasons, the Brili*- 

nomy steamed ahead, not least 

the subsequent three decades the Rove ^ 

defeated French plans to damage BriSS 

merce on the sea-lanes of the world. (W? 
Bloctts remains the definitive study of TS 
ure of Napoleon's strategy To % 
English economy, but his essays haveZj 
the focus of that book to coverthe slnuSS 
dominance m the international econom y 
ween Yorktown and Walerlon 

Above all Crouzet appreciates thal 1 MID 
and deeper perspeelivesare required toil 
stand wily Britain industrialized aadubaZ, 
ahead of France, and he is not inclined loiW 
don the insights to be gained from ns** 
comparisons across countries, despite the 
attacks that this method invites from fastidious 
critics who argue that its validity can only* 
side in isolating and ranking the unique i 
tages possessed by the British economy. The 
method has helped Crouzet and other histo- 
rians to separate significant from trivial fc. 
tors. It is now clear that, relative to the Biidih 
Isles, France suffered far more severely trim 
the demographic and political crises of the 
seventeenth century; lacked adequate supplies 
of cheap energy and (acre for acre) did not 
provide a hospitable geographical environ- 
ment for the diffusion of the new varieties o! 
crops which raised productivity in British agri- 
culture. Other contrasts in the connections be- 
tween economic growth on the one hand and, 
on the other, the English revolution of the 
1640s - proto-industry, nonconformism, 
labour-costs, fiscal and financial systems am 
exposed by Crouzet as too weak and not suffi- 
ciently different from France to matter. Alibis 
macro-level the comparisons are always Illumi- 
nating and in the hands of such a stylish End 
experienced historian often dazzling. Bui 
maybe the time has come for more specific 
studies of particular industries, sectors of hus- 
bandry and branches of commerce? 

Meanwhile, and at a time when the relative 
retardation of the contemporary British eco- 
nomy is high on the agenda for academic re- 
search, it seems ironic, perhaps even symbolic, 
that a French scholar should be ahead of his 
English colleagues at their own game of econ- 
omic history, and, moreover, has chosen & 
demonstrate thnt prowess in a collection of 
essays with a redundant if provocative title. 


financial risk, experiment and discovery 1 ) 
which are so protean as to afford very Ih* 
practical and informative historical purchase 
Of course, the fact that a model of sodil 
behaviour is difficult to make fully operational 
is no reason to discard it in favour of inadequ- 
ate statistical or formally precise explanation* 
But it is a reason to remind ourselves of bw 
little we understand of the essential dynsufi® 5 
of economic development (and retrogression)- 
The school of economic thought represented 
by How the West Grew Rich . does well to fa* 
attention on the social 1 context of eco»w* 
action; but its explanations are asyetno^ 
than suggestive. There is, alas, still too n ,ucl1 
the tautological in the arguments, 
arbitrary lists of critical elements in the soc» 
and legal fabric. . . ; i 

In spite of the significance of the 
and tiie. wealth of supporting detail i'.'™*. 
lacking is a sensitivity to the differences ■ 
patterns of Western growth. By conipan®* 
with their medieval past, all Western nat 
have become rich. But a model which purp®* 
to explain that long trend ought to be cap*. 

of explaining substantial gradations la 

. nlic, achievement, and the role of 

divergent social and cultural institutions. 

Britain lias grown less rich than the uw 
States or Japan; how Japan has mai1R ,^L 
, grow rich from ati apparently different *^ 
lional context; why rates of.' 5 


, grow rich from an apparently different**®* 
tional context; why rates of, gy ov ™V _ 
markedly for the same society in . 
periods «t' these are questions which 
answered by any persuasive theory °f 6^. 
Institutional economics reminds us of w* # 
portance 1 of the context of and irt W. 
decision-making; it even Identifies ' 
likely to have been some of the crincal d - 

nant$ of growth; but it is still a 
:. explaining why some societies grdw 
'‘others; •' '*■ 
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A wreath ill laid 


Anthony Kenny 


GEOFFREY H. HARTMAN (Editor) 

Bilburg in Moral and Political Perspective 
«4pp. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press. $29.95 (paperback, $9.95). 
025320383 X 


In the last free elections in pre-war Germany 
the town of Bitburg voted overwhelmingly 
against the Nazis. Until last year its name was 
mainly known for a slogan advertising a lager 
(“Bilte ein Bit”). Since May 1985 its name has 
been a symbol for the memory of Germany's 
Nazi past. 

President Reagan planned a visit to Ger- 
many in the month which marked the fortieth 
anniversary of the surrender of the German 
armies in the Second World War. Chancellor 
Kohl urged him to visit a German military 
cemetery as a gesture of reconciliation, and 
also suggested a visit to the site of a concentra- 
tion camp such as Dachau. The President was 
reluctant to visit a concentration camp; he did 
not wish, he said, to take advantage of the visit 
w reopen Germans' feeling of guilt about what 
their nation did. Instead, he would lay a wreath 
at the German military cemetery at Bitburg “in 
a spirit of reconciliation, in a spirit of forty 
years of peace”. 

Jewish organizations in the United States at 
once protested. Protests mounted when it was 
discovered that the Bitburg cemetery con- 
tained the graves of forty-nine SS men. Fifty- 
three senators petitioned the President to can- 
cel his visit. Elie Wiesel, a Jewish Holocaust 
survivor, receiving a Congressional Gold Med- 
al of Achievement in the White House, urged 
cancellation with the words “That place, Mr 
President, is not your place. Your place is with 


the victims of the SS.” In spite of voles by 
eight-five Senators and 390 congressmen 
urging him to reconsider, the President, 
accompanied by Chancellor Kohl, did lay a 
wreath at Bitburg on May 5, 1985, having im- 
mediately previously visited the concentration 
camp at Bergen-Belsen. 

Geoffrey Hartman's book is a collection of 
documents, records, essays, photographs and 
cartoons concerning the President’s visit to Bit- 
burg and the events which ted up to it and 
followed from it. It is a book to dip into rather 
than to read from end to end: inevitably, the 
same points are made many times, and the 
level of discussion is very uneven. The style is 
highly varied, ranging from a solemn political 
tract on “Defusing the Past” by Jurgen Haber- 
mas to a parody of Hamlet by Miles Kington 
(“Alas, poor Ronald, I knew him well”). The 
speeches of the protagonists provide a text on 
which to hang reflections on a number of moral 
and political themes: the influence of the past 
on the present, the relation between national 
history and personni responsibility, the conflict 
between retribution and reconciliation. 

At the most superficial level the record pro- 
vides an illuminating record of a Presidential 
public relations exercise which went badly 
wrong. Desiring to appear magnanimous, in- 
dependent, and strong-minded, the President, 
resisting calls for reconsideration front many or 
his friends, appeared insensitive, stubborn and 
a dupe of the German Chancellor. The trans- 
cripts of his public defences of his decision 
reveal a succession of obviously false inanities. 
“None of them [the German people] who were 
adults and participated in any way" in the war, 
he said, are still alive; “very few . . . even 
remember the war”. “There is nothing wrong 
with visiting that cemetery where those young 
men are victims of Nazism also. . . . They were 


Stability at a price 


H. Stuart Hughes 


JAMES EDWARD MILLER 

The United States and Italy 1 940-1950: The 

politics and diplomacy of stabilization 

356pp. University of North Carolina Press. 
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James Miller’s book retraces a familiar story: 
the vicissitudes of American predominance or 
"hegemony” (his word) in wartime and post- 
war Italy - and especially in the period after 
Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden had re- 
nounced . their imperial dreams for the 
Mediterranean in general and Italy in particu- 
hr. The sequence of events has never before 
been so thoroughly Investigated and on so im- 
pressive a documentary base; the author's ex- 
perience as a State Department specialist has 
served him well. At the same time, from this 
wry expertise spring two difficulties that make 
his book both hard and perplexing, reading, 
even for those well versed in the field. 

The first difficulty is : literary and technical. 
Graceless in style, Miller’s book tries to cram 
w too much detail, plus footnotes which, in 
fltmg fo ur or.five sources under one heading, 

« often confuse as they Illuminate i Its first two 
chapteia plough unrelentingly through the 
squabbles anti regrouping of Italian 6migr6 and . 

: "|JWh : ’Americah movements that could better 
M^ bCen relegated to a brisk summary. The 
subsequent chapters pick tip pace; but here 
the oast of characters is too large and its 
wading figures are insufficiently portrayed, 
the major Italian protagonists, Alcide De 
Count Carlo Sforza, emerge only 
jJW.from Miller's accoynt; though utterly 
^JJasting In style anti temperament, the twp 

Statesman dhh... n' i • _.;_i Ul>. 


jwesinen appear fiat anti indistinguishable, 

ambitious,. both Wily, 


^ambftiqus,. both Wily, ... 

..: difficulty is conceptual. For ail 

jwitiastery of the material, the author’s stance . ; 

“bclear. He seems intent on writing a 
r£^ ?fory, file story of how the United, 
JJJP’ ‘J* .to®- face of (“disharmony'’ at. home . 


victims, just as surely as the victims in the 
concentration camps." An article by Arthur 
Schlesinger in the Wall Street Journal, quoted 
in this book, provides an unflattering explana- 
tion of why the President was so oblivious of 
the fact that many German soldiers were con- 
vinced Nazis. It was due, he suid, to Mr 
Reagan’s own war, or rather non-war, record. 
“Though he often makes- throwaway refer- 
ences to his military career, Mr Reagan in fact 
is the only American president who was of 
military age during the Second World War and 
saw no service overseas. He fought (he war on 
the film lots of Hollywood, slept in his own bed 
every night and apparently got many of his 
ideas of what happened from subsequent study 
of the Reader's Digest.” 

But if Reagan cuts a sorry and shabby figure 
in these pages, there is something chilling ab- 
out the attitude of many of his critics. “Forgive 
them not, Father, for they knew what they 
did”, wrote Abe Rosenthal after visiting 
Auschwitz, and (his slogan against reconcilia- 
tion is quoted more than once with apparent 
approval. It is right that there can be no stutute 
of limitations for mass murder, and those who 
were personally guilty of the crimes of the 
Holocaust can look for no me rcy at any human 
court when they arc discovered and brought to 
justice. But divine forgiveness is not our busi- 
ness, and national reconciliation is possible 
without any equivocation about individual 
guilt. 

Reagan was surely right to believe that when 
we re member and revile the crimes of the Nazis 
we should not retain any hatred for the Ger- 
man people as such. That would be a new form 
of the racism which made Nazism so odious. Il 
would have been possible for the President to 
have made this point by visiting, not a military 
cemetery, but the tomb of some of the German 


^•j^ltself. filially steered a fragile 
democracy; into safe harbour. But he 
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success - if such it was - by 
• a Jhb-lhenie that threatens to become 

'.(■ v^lhejtiti. (i W|th pn eirident syriipathy,foft 


the efforts of American liberals to devise for 
Italy a “New Deal”, political and economic 
alike, on the Rooseveltian model, he finds 
himself obliged to chronicle instead the gra- 
dual frustration and eventual defeat of that 
goal. His most compelling pages detail the in- 
exorable pressures - from the mounting Cold 
War mentality, from the splintering of Italian 
Socialism, from an ever-tightening coalition of 
Italian-American prominenti, labour leaders, 
anti-Communist liberals, and the Catholic 
church- that one by one foreclosed America’s 
options. By the climactic year 1948 his tangled 
story has unravelled into stark simplicity: a 
United States left alone with De Gasperi and 
his Christian Democrats in a mutual depend- 
ence frankly recognized by both sides. “A con- 
servative party would guide Italy, and reform 
would be limited to the minimum necessary to 
prevent a left-wing triumph," Such was the 
price paid for "stabilization", for a victorious 
alliance, electoral and military. With the Left 
excluded from power, “Italy became a pola- 
rized society, while the United States became 
identified with the forces backing the status 
quo. Italy’s conservatives, after surviving the 
debacle of fascism and the upheaval of the war, 
reimposed their control over their society with 
American aid." 

On this again familiar note of gloom. 
Miller’s story might well have concluded. In- 
stead, still intent on recounting success, he 
manages a curious variety of happy ending. 
Jumping over a decade and a half, he remind^ 
us of how, from the early 1960s on, “the resi- 
lient Italian political system absorbed" first the 
Socialist and then the Communist party. In his 
chapter title he goes so far as to rccalj, 
apparently with approval, Enrico Berlinguer’s 
proposal of an “historic compromise" that 
would at length permit the Communists . to 
.share in government. And this fortunate out- 
come he attributes in large part to the gradual 
lifting of the American protectorate: the Ita- 
lians did better when left to their own devices. 

. So the United States, after ail, proves to have 

furnished dubious guidance; the anti-Com- 
■imunism which fuelled American concern (and 
on which the author seems ambivalent) little by 
little sapk into irrelevance. And so too Italy At 
long last achieved its own “New Deal", but of a 

variety that the American progenitors of the 

, ideftWPuldin.ewrJiavftJ'fiOQgnizedrTiati.oulheB^ 


victims of Nazi tyranny. This was suggested by 
Snmuel Pisar, one of the youngest survivors of 
Dachau and Auschwitz, in un interview which 
is one of the most judicious pieces in the pre- 
sent collection. 

But one document in this volume stands out 
ahove all the others. Thai is the speech made to 
the Bundestag by the Federal President. 
Richard von Wcizshcker, commemorating the 
end of the war in Europe nnd the end of nation- 
al socialist tyranny. Only a remarkable man 
could present the moral issues so sharply, look 
with so clear an eye at the most disgraceful 
episodes in his country's history, and speak 
with such unflinching candour to its nssembled 
legislators. Renders of this book will remem- 
ber thnt speech above all else that it contains: 


There is no such thing as the guilt or innocence ol an 
entire nation. Guilt is, like Innocence, not collective 
but personal. There is discovered or concealed indi- 
vidual guilt . There is guilt which people acknowledge 
nr deny. Everyone who directly experienced thal ern 
should today quietly ask himself about his Involve- 
ment then. The vast majority of today's population 
were cither children then or had not been born. They 
ca nnot profess u gti i It of the! r own for cr Imes they did 
not commit. No discerning person can expect them 
to wear u penitential rube simply hecuuse they arc 
Germans. Rut their forefathers have left them u 
grave legacy. All of us, whether guilty or nut, 
whether young or old, must accept the past. We are 
all affected by its consequences and liable for it. The 
young and old generations must nnd enn help each 
other to understand why il is vital In keep alive the 
memories. It is not n case of coming to terms with (he 
past. Thai is not possible. It cannot be subsequently 
modified or made not to have happened. However, 
nnyone who closes his eyes to the past is blind to the 
present. Whocvei refuses to remember the in- 
humanity is prone to new risks of infection. The 
Jewish nation remembers und will always remember. 
We seek reconciliation. Precisely far this reason we 
must understand that there can be no reconciliation 
without remembrance. 


tic Italian variety, incomparably more baroque 
than its Rooseveltian precursor. Here Miller 
could have evoked Hegel’s “cunning of the 
spirit”, working behind men's backs to accom- 
plish its obscure purposes, or, closer to home, 
the “providence" that Vico found operating 
above and beyond (he conscious desires of his- 
tory's agents. 

However contradictory his account, the 
author's transparent honesty and scrupulous- 
ness command respect. Along the way he does 
the historiography of the era a major service by 
clearing up a number of points that have re- 
mained obscure, among them the heroic and 
unappreciated role of Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes in hammering out a peace treaty with 
Italy, and the bizarre “parallel play” of the 
Americans and De Gasperi which led the latter 
to eject the Communists from his government. 
Miller has lined up his material so exhaustively 
and persuasively that the fair-minded reader 
cannot help but suspect that matters could not 
have turned out otherwise, that (he result was 
the best attainable. His book may well prompt 


those of us who at the time supported the 
democratic Left to recognize at the very least 
the unrealistic, even utopian quality of our 
aspirations for Italy. 


According to John J. Stephan, Russian officers 
met in Siberia over a century ago to discuss the 
possibility of a United States of Siberia, 
federated across the Pacific with the USA. 
Stephan is the American editor of Soviet- 
Amerlcan Horizons on the Pacific (18lpp. 
Univerisly of Hawaii Press. $18. 0 8248 1020 
1), the other editor being V. P. Chichkanov, a 
member of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 
Each editor contributes an introduction, and 
five topics are then examined from both an 
American and a Soviet perspective: the 
geography of each country’s presence iri the 
Pacific Basin; the development of economic 
interests in the Asia-Pacific area; the econo- 
mies of the American West and the Soviet East; 
the development of Anterican-Russi an trade; 
and incentives for scientific and economic 
cooperation. 
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American notes 


Christopher Hitchens 


“There is no doubt about it," wrote Gertrude 
Stein in Everybody's Autobiography: 

In the twentieth century if you are to come to be 
writing really writing you cannot make a living at it 
no not by writing. It was done in the nineteenth 
century but not in the eighteenth or twentieth no not 
possibly. And that is very curious, not so curious 
really but still very curious. In the eighteenth century 
not enough read to make anyone earn their living 
and in the twentieth century too many rend for any 
one to make their living bv writing .... 

It may be that she spoke more truth than she 
knew, though now the mass market often fi- 
nances only the blockbuster and the formula 
rather than "the writer" as the nineteenth cen- 
tury imagined him. Contrary to the much-cher- 
ished and much-envied image of the auction, 
the gargantuan advance nnd the film deal, most 
American scribes lead rather straitened lives. 
Their condition is the subject of a very interest- 
ing new study. The Wages of Writing . by Paul 
William Kingston and Jonathan R. Cole (Col- 
umbia University Press. S29.50). Roberl Ben- 
chley’s remark that self-employed writers were 
paid “per word, per piece or peril ups" is the 
subtitle of their book. 

Basing themselves on a working definition of 
"writer" that includes all contemporary Amer- 
icans who have published at least one hook, the 
authors found that while 5 per cent of this 
category earned more than SSO.tlOiJin 1 97*1 , die 
median was S4,775. Other findings might have 
been predicted more readily - the rate of fluc- 
tuation in earnings is very noticeable, for in- 
stance, with 5 per cent making ten times as 
much as they did in the preceding year, while 
another 5 per cent pulled down one fifth as 
much. As a result, it’s not startling to find that 
half of all authors either take non-writing jobs, 
or have spouses who work. But, in a heart- 
warming tribute to "the itch", 46 per cent of 
part-time writers expressed a willingness to 
drop their other work if they thought they 
could match the lost income by authorship. 

Unexpected findings include the fact that 
black. Asian and Hispanic authors did not re- 
port significantly different incomes from their 
craft, while the gap between male and female 
authors was noticeable in all brackets. Social 
class made almost no difference; nor did col- 
lege education or the relative prestige of the 
college. The way to make money, it seems, is 
from genre fiction" , one fifth of whose practi- 
tioners earned at least 550,000 in 1979. Vague- 
ly to.my relief. I learned from this survey that 
awards, do not make much difference to in- 
come. • 

. Taking Slein at her word, Kingston and Cole 
investigate the evolution of writing as an 
American profession aiid find that it has lagged 
about a century behind that of England.. In his 
book The Profession of Authorship in Amer • 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R 

Competition No 294 

Readers are invited to identify the sources .of the 
Ibree quotations which follow and to send Us the 
answers so that they reach this office not. later than' 
October 3. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 

• correct set of answers opened on that date , or falling 
mat the most nearly correct - in which case inspired ■ 

; 'guesswork will. also be taken. into consideration. •; 
Entries, marked “Author, Author 294" on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 

• .Tutus Lltenry Supplement; Priory House, St John's 

• torttfeg EOIM 4BX. The solution and results 

• will appear on October IQ. 


! 1 ‘^“‘MppIcdanVhe would say. "Scsqulppledan 
VtAKi]inc»;7 "Eh7“ said Platt. -Eloquent Rapfo- , 

you participating in the vulgar 
. Cr p L?‘ e „ read l n fc to whom an unusual 

? « W ij rds * .‘ nvo,vin 8 tt juxtaposition or’ 
anttpertsintical Ideas, immediately suggests the no^ 
tlon of hyperoxyiophlaticai 1 paradoxology. ■ ■ 

' hrSlui 1 J*? ! “ rge dangling trim . 

hfstaikl, w|ifch had hu name pr] tiled Inside a circular . 
inscnptkm “VI|lh International Congress of. Life r- 
ary SemiojiriOnsy On the other lapel was a bright ' 
enamel button which declared. “Every Deco dims Is' 
Another Enabling*; e 

Competition No 290 
Winner: Hazel Miller 
Anstoerst 

I J saw rny Meg cotne linkan o'« the tot 


•ca, William Charvat counts from the 1820s, 
when James Fenimore Cooper and Washing- 
ton Irving found a consistent public for them- 
selves. But Melville made S8.000 from the En- 
glish and American sales of his first six books 
(including Moby Dick). This was about $1 .600 
(per annum, as Benchlcy might have said) for 
five years. No wonder the lure of the Custom 
House seemed so strong, though as Hawthorne 
reminded us. speaking of his colleagues in that 
eleemosynary institution; 

None of them . I presume, had ever read a page of my 
inditing, or would have cared a fig the more forme, if 
rhey had read them all ; nor would it have mended the 
mottcr, in (he lenst. had those same unprofitable 
pages been written with a pen like that of Burns or 
Chaucer, each of whom was n Custom-House officer 
in his duy, as well as I. 

+ * ★ 

This month sees the 350th anniversary of Har- 
vard University, and the air is full of justified 
pride and sentiment about the continuity of an 
institution which used to subsist in part on the 
revenue of a London tavern. Harvard has sur- 
vived into the present age of gigantism because 
it has generous alumni, and can compete in the 
hectic race with grants and endowments. A 
forthcoming book will detail one of the uni- 
versity’s most grandiose projects - one that 
never came to pass. 

, The book is the posthumous memoir of 
Keyes D. Metcalf, former Harvard librarian, 
who died in 1984. In September 1945, he was 
summoned to the office of Janies B. Conant, 
President of Harvard, and asked to ponder the 
following thought: 

h has seemed to me that, in the world’s present 
situation, it might be advisable to select the printed 
material (hat would preserve the record of our civi- 
lisation for the one wc can hope will follow, micro- 
filming H and making perhaps lOcoples, and burying 
these in 10 different places throughout the country. 

Conant, who was President of Harvard be- 
tween 1933 and 1953, was n chemist by profes- 
sion and had been closely involved in the Man- 
hattan project. In (his capacity, he had witnes- 
sed the explosion of the first atomic bomb at 
Aiamagordo, New Mexico, on July 16, 1945. 
Though he favoured the use of the weaponry 
against the Japanese, he feared the spread of 
the technology and wanted to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the erasure of knowledge that followed 
the fall of Rome. Metcalf duly reported that 
“to preserve the material on which our present 
civilisation is based” Would necessitate the mic- 
ro-filming of 500,q(X) volumes. A tenfold re- 
plication, for burial or otherwise, would come 
ut at roughly 2.5 billion pages, “this would 
Include" he minuted “the great literature of all 
countries that should not be lost, siich as every- 
thing written by Shakespeare k Tolstoy, Dante 
and Goethe.” He added drily that "there 
would be no need to preserve more than a few 
of the thousands of volumes written about 


these writers and their works." Metcalf also from the famous ad for Lew\ 

made provision for music, fine arts, history, magazine proclaims that "Yon/^ k 

philosophy, economics, sociology and Jewish to subscribe to the liberaii'* ^ 

"perhaps especially important, our scientific Commentary." The editorial ^ Cmali ' u 

developments in the broadest sense of that from Norman Bimbaum to A n v 

term". His memoirs, edited by Edwin New- Roberl Heilbronner to Elie w , 10slSl 

man, do not state whether this last would have traordinary size (almost fiftv na , * * 

included various breakthroughs in nuclear also gives the slight impression "of®" 

Metcatf believed that the scheme was feasi- is * infw * 

ble but not desirable. In the first place, he asomelhing-for-evlryonesympo&.u 

argued everyone would be so upset at the polycentrism bloom raj, £ mu. 

idea . In the second, even if nuclear war wiped 5100 Leona Street Oakland rS? -J* 0 
out major centres of population, "copies of ’ Callfon,li ^ 

practically all this material" would survive at * ★ ★ 

"Dartmouth, Standard, Iowa Stage College, The East rvinct r. 

Oberlin and other institutions .7. distance ^v^on^oTanfid^Z.^'' h " ,tb """ 
from large cities." Conant finally abandoned prospect of Mi ke Nicnk°, m ' S °™ h * ea,fe 

the idea, devoting himself to ami-nuclear 

warnings from various platforms. One is struck account of the break-up 0 f hS fi - ^ 

by the two forms of quixotry on display in this Bernstein 

memoir; the first believing that Harvard could Dusfin Hoffml fo Ifni 

muster and preserve the sum of human know- The result with Jack Nidi 4 < 

ledge and the second that thermonuclear con- p art of a^ Mtfta 

fiagrauon would spam Urge iracis of .he ,vy 

able a disappointment as could have bee 
* * * wished. Many critics have wondered at ft 

The hegemony of Commentary as the magazine ® ^ ° f the * nd . contrasted if * 

of intellectual American Jewry has been undis- ' S ,° f E P h ™ n s jowl of the sir 

puted for decades. Disaffection with its edito- ^^ s ome have wondered aloud if the nufce 
rial stance and character has been fairly con- S - Afr f **** 

slant also, and every once in a while one has has los * hls directional nerve. Sod 

heard rumours of a rival effort - rather as there 5? IC J. Utt . erl * f “ l to * ras P lhe P 0 ™ « 

were mutterings of a "counter Encounter" in r j ™ w* 5*2“: A 

London throughout the 1960s and 70s. The fact d “ J, Wash ‘ ngt0 , D C Su P enor c « 
that this discussion invariably centres on the las ‘ yea /- bears E P hron 8 signature and form 
personality and style of Norman Podhoretz is a agrecment wi,hCa 

tribute of a kind to the distinct impress of his Bernstdn ‘ h reads > ln P art: 
editorship. So is the fact (hat the newest “quali- T * ,e Bo °l £ and ,he script which I have written bw 
ty” Jewish publication explicitly defines itself u P° n l}lc Book are fiction. However, some of il 
in opposition to, and in competition with evc nj described in the Book are based Joorelyup 
Podhoretz’s world view , „,u: ’ ccrtaln even,s that occurred in the lives of my lu 

nZZ l .Z 0M Whlch h °P“ bund, myself, end our children. Other, us wD. 

to make the uneasy transition from a quarterly my own invention and have no basis in fad. TV 

to a bi-monthly over lhe next year, has just include any and all scenes in the Book from** 
made its first appearance. Its title, which might any Inference might be drawn that Carl haseverbe 

translate best as “healing" but which also car- lcss than a car ' n 8« l° vi ng, and conscientious fah 
ries the meaning of “transformation” is th P s “ ch inference would ^ contrary to the (re 

brainchild of ire -rfs,„ r , ? ’ 1S , The character of the father in the mode /forth 

C ? lt0r ’ 1 1 ^ rner ’ who wiH be portrayed at all times as a caring, loving, 

wntes in his founding editorial about the im- conscientious father in any screenplay prepared 

perative of Jewish universal ism and says: executed with my name attached to it. 

All the more unfortunate that in recent decades con- There follows a great deal of material about l 

servative voices in the Jewish world, claiming to privacy of the children - a privacy which 1? 

the Messianic age. this kind of thing puts a crimp in a dueett 

■ tu. «•*' ' r i st ylc ... I try very hard to avoid this call 

TZi 11 . ,S fa r t0 say> 18 the one ^ P hrase * but in the present case , there’s 

supplies Tikkm s energy. But in a straight HR alternative. Only in America. 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS ■ ■ ■ 

L<ird Annan was Chairman of the Committee on the Future of Broadcasting from 1974 lo 1977. 

Mary Beard is a Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge, 

Rivard Bradky Is the author of The Social Pom, da tions of Prehistoric Britain, 1984 . 
ro« Brflnd 18 lfie au,hor of Tassot A study of the poet and of hls contribution to English liiermh 


The East Coast jet-borne literati havebewm 
convulsions of anticipation for some timeaiih 
prospect of Mike Nicols’s film version of C- 
Ephron s Heartburn, a lightly ficiionafe. 
.account of the break-up of her marriage tof^ : 
Bernstein {who has already been portmytdh 
Dustin Hoffman in Alt the President's 
The result, with Jack Nicholson pfoagth 
part of a faithless Bernstein and Meryl Strw 
portraying the wronged Ephron, is as prefci 
able a disappointment as could have bw S 
wished. Many critics have wondered at rt* ' 
banality of the movie and contrasted it withtbt J 
sassy vigour of Ephron’s novel of the sum i 
name. Some have wondered aloud if the m\a f 
of The Graduate and Who’s Afraid of Tuptu I 
Woolf? has lost his directional nerve. Sod I 
critics utterly fail to grasp the power cl f 
litigation in the United States. A documeot, £ 
filed in the Washingto D.C. Superior Coon f 
last year, bears Ephron’s signature and foimsi £ 
part of her separation agreement with Cad 8. 
Bernstein. It reads, in part: j. 

The Book and the script which I have written bad [• 
upon the Book are fiction. However, some of tk *■’ 
events described In the Book are based loosetyupM p’ 
certain events that occurred in the lives of my hit*- r 
band, myself, and our children. Others are lOtaHyd fe 
my own invention and have no basis in fad. TVs 
include any and all scenes in the Book from whri p 
any Inference might be drawn that Carl has ever btn 
less than a caring, loving, and conscientious fate £. 
Any such inference would be contrary lo the (mi Jr 
The character of tile father In the mode Htartbui 
will be portrayed at all times as a caring, loving ini j 
conscientious father in any screenplay prepared or .. y 
executed with my name attached to it. j| 

There follows a great deal of material about fe 
privacy of the children - a privacy which 1*J1 
not violate by repeating. But you can see to* 
this kind of thing puts a crimp in a directors 
style ... I try very hard to avoid this catch- 
phrase, but in the present case there’s » 
alternative. Only in America. 


' ;7» a-r Meg, but 

For yet the sun was wading thro the mist Christopher Chlppindale is Editor-designate of Antiquity 

And Ol . Her mouth’s like ony hinny pear H «. n 1 . ^ Reader ln Medieval Archaeology at University College London. 

Allan Ramsey, Tb^.. Gentle Shepherd, Act' 1 . . ‘ ' 

' CmSS hcerl,at a n d Kt out for WliidmiU, the ^obliolAm^ anhe Unlverslty ofToronto and the author ol The Pusstan , . 

lorries ^ loNoping 8 ovc^ Ihe^alsa^P^dJ . b ° C hS :S lj1Clude TiieI V orvTower:Es&si n -, 

.Parish littering its dbors with weans, snuffy ami 1 ■ p P tv and ‘" e ^°Sicof Deterrence, which were both publbhled Jastyc^t. . 

rnggeti, kids off tpscfioqt, scrawling dlrfy things bn ■ • nj ?hu.?- ^ ■ ^ perQ “ h q De Partment of Antiquities at the Ashmolenri MusAum. Oxford. r- ..!• 

^ chteekfa « » : publfohedlU^ * ' '■ ' ' / 

Utwis .praislc.qibbonj GryQranitt. JohnOrr STragic Drtm\aand Modem Sddety waspublished in 1982 

Sirs ^dou? ; ‘ ^ 1930. His moat recihl bodds ^ 


BbSvwt“ ntB - n ‘ 5 wwto fket the sawS J : - i Ba^SuDD^^Ifp^'^ in Enfilj ^ Ute ^ u,; ® atlheDniversfiyof Edinburgh. . 

di,ll> “ n j? 1 j', ciwl j® 11 with Mi& n pdS ; ' 

y . Waiter. Sop (I,. Quf hiamurti^liiu^tr 46 , ZfnOvyZinlk’sjiovei »,/« Archaeology ofthe Roman Provinces at the University of London. |, 

•.:? ' ••• >•' - . h^^tCflibfpadcasI Inan Englirfi adaptation I^»BB( 
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Letter 



British Library Lending 
Services 

Sir, - 1 am sorry that Sir Geoffrey Elton (Let- 
ters, August 29) thinks that the British Library 
Board are phitistines because we are prepared 
to lend a small percentage of our reference 
stock. Our aim is to give the best possible 
services out of our combined collections to 
scholars and other readers whether they are 
visitors to our reading rooms or distant users. 
Tight budgets compel us to look carefully at 
such things as buying additional copies of 
books and other materials; by reducing dupli- 
cation we aim to maintain as far as possible a 
greater range of acquisitions. 

Even so there is no foundation in the sugges- 
tion that we propose to lend from all our refer- 
ence slock. Many categories are excluded from 
such plans, including material acquired under 
copyright deposit (whether British, Imperial or 
Colonial); material that is historically valu- 
able, rare or precious; material that is in high 
demand in the reading rooms; and manu- 
scripts. Furthermore, we shall be lending only 
the most recent publications. 

The principle of lending is not new. We 
already have a policy of selective lending from 
the collections of the India Office Library and 
Records and the Department of Oriental 
Manuscripts and Printed Books, and this has 
not given rise to any problems. We now pro- 
pose (o extend this principle to low-use foreign 
language books, but again it will be on a "last 
resort" basis after all other back-up sources 
have been tried. Each request will be treated 
on its merits and there will be a requirement on 
any loan that it shall not be for home use but for 
reference use at the reader’s library. 

Similarly, we are examining ways of reduc- 
ing the duplication of periodicals by supplying 
photocopies from London rather than York- 
shire. If we do decide to lend it will be after 
careful scrutiny and again only as a last resort. 

I believe this should relieve Sir Geoffrey of 
his anxieties and put our proposals into a 
proper perspective. 

QUINTON. 

British Library, 2 Sheraton Street, London Wl. 

Cultural Property 

Sir, - As one of the two literary executors 
charged with the care of the Owen literary 
estate, I share the responsibilities with Jon 
Stallworthy; Like him, I have been both editor 
(of Wilfred Owen’s Collected Letters ) and 
publisher, and it follows that we are both very 
conscious of copyright matters. Perhaps, 
therefore, I may add comments to the corres- 
pondence arising from Jon Silkin’s article, for 
'Jseems to me that Mr Silkin has rather played 
® Wn the central.reason for the withdrawal of 
hu edition in order to play up his dislike of the 
oopyright laws. 

His edition, Wilfred Owen: The Poems 
(Penguin, 1985), was withdrawn from sale 
roause his publisher was notified, and 
^“opled, that there had been a serious breach 
W copyright. Mr Silkin writes (Letters, August 
a e^ 65 ' * Was under the misapprehension 
■ "fry years after the author's death was the 
extent of copyright limitation." This candid 
admission is welcome and explains much of the 
contusion that followed; but his edition carries 
o acknowledgment for permission to reprint 
I Worthy’s .pojnt) five-and-a-half pages 

^.^Sfried’s Journey* though Sassoon died 
ny nineteen years ago. Silkin is silent ,on this 
point, as he Is about the copyright illustration 
• , ma terml he also borrowedT : 

v '.iJE’J* though ignorance l infringed, In the 
!!! 0 ;- ^ P 0c,n! end Variants . Silkin 
■ 2?r ‘ ?J d hurries on to the counter-attack 
aside the fact that the infringements 

• .«;S? bstan « a l enough to have convinced his 

• ;thai ■ the . edition should be with- 

^l eubUshen maintain lists of their charges 
! si0n P reprint copyright material: a 

• be , ^ ar - ee < 8 fe^uced fee, or no fee at ail will 

! ngaihst-each ilemt In most cases 

Ieav*JJ an ^^IerE|ty;executprS are content to 
■J rt.... ~ lese Perttiissidnsto their publishers, And 
•txih&i - Jrid WlrlduS have 1 handled the Owen 
they published the^ Original 
.’. ^‘lumous.^ volume j in December l920.v 


Owen s poems are in three groups on these 
lists. First, Blunden’s texts of 1931. These went 
out of copyright in 1981, und anyone may 
reprint them. Silkin says that Stallworthy 
implies that he must be consulted. This is 
nonsense, and has at no time been stated or 
implied. Next, there are the copyright poems 
substantially amended or first printed by Day 
Lewis and/or Stallworthy. of which “Has your 
soul sipped" and ‘The Wrestlers" are exam- 
ples. Blunden and Day Lewis each printed 
eighteen and fourteen lines respectively; they 
are expanded in The Complete Poems and 
Fragments to forty-six and ninety-eight lines 
respectively {the latter being a conflation of the 
poem's two latest versions). Chatto - any 
publisher - would reasonably ask the standard 
fee for the additional twenty-eight and eighty- 
four lines. The third category is of non- 
copyright poems into which less substantial 
variants have been introduced. Here, per- 
mission charges would either be proportion- 
ately reduced or, where only a word or two or 
points of punctuation were involved, waived 
altogether. In the latter cases, not all editors or 
anthologists would seek formal approvnl - 
though in my thirty-four years’ experience 
most are scrupulous in clearing these matters. 

Against this background of common pro- 
cedure it seems worth stressing two points (hat 
may have been overlooked: that The Complete 
Poems and Fragments of 1983 made available 
more than twice the number of poems nnd 
fragments previously in print; and that neither 
Owen’s publishers nor his executors knew 
anything of Silkin's edition until rumour and 
then public announcement demonstrated that 
it was forthcoming, to be published - as it was - 
within a few months of the Chatto paperback. 
Nor was anything heard from the British 
Library. (Indeed, I cannot understand why, as 
Silkin says, they were approached on the 
question of photographs by Penguin. Penguin 
to Chatto would have been the normal course.) 

To me, and I do not know Mr Silkin, there is 
no “wicked socialist” here. There is a cavalier. 

I can think of no other word to describe the 
blitheness of his approach to copyright when 
he says, for example, annotating the text of 
“The Wrestlers": “Stallworthy has recon- 
structed the work and I reproduce that.” 

. One last point. When Penguin finally 
offered a share in the royalties to Chatto and 
the Owen Estate, we had no hesitation in 
declining. We felt - 1 think reasonably. In the 
circumstances- that to accept would have been 
rather like surprising an intruder making off 
with the silver and then obligingly agreeing to 
let him buy it, at his own evaluation. 

JOHN BELL. 

West End Cottage, Wootton, Woodstock, Oxford. 

. Sir, - The story of the Ethiopian Kwer'ata 
Re’esu (“piercing of his [Christ’s] head") 
painting, to which Stephen Bell refers (Letters, 
August 29), Is, of course, well known. It has 
been described in considerable detail by such 
masters of the subject as Enrico Cerulli, 
Stanislaw Chojnacki, Richard Pankhurst, and 
others. It has generally been held to be 
“undoubtedly of fofcign inspiration and execu- 
tion" (Cerulli, Chojnacki), (hat is, Flemish or 
Portuguese. Richard Pankhurst has identified 
{Abba Salarnn, 10, 1979) its present owner in 
Pprtugal. Pankhurst has also Established that 
Miss Scott-Elliot of the Royal Library. Wind- 
sor Castle, had hoped (in 1961) that the picture 
would find its way back to Ethiopia; and that 
the present Portuguese owner had proposed, 
apparently unsuccessfully, to the then Portu- 
guese Government to present the picture to 
Emperor Haile Sellassie in the course of a state 
visit to Lisbon.' 

EDWARD 'ULLENDORFF, 

4 Bladen Close. Oxford. •; 

J. M, Keynes's professional and non-profes- 
sional papers have now been combined :in a 
• single ■ archive at King’s College Library, ■ 
Cambridge. InordertofacHlltflte conservation 
and cataloguing the archive must be closed for 
a period. Scholars needing to consult a few , , 
files only may, however, reserve a seat in the 
King's Archive Centre during the months. of 
' September and November (but not October), 
and the' first two weeks Of 'December , by 
writing to the Librarian; pr M< A« Hills, from 
Whom information about future access to. the 
m -papers may also be obtained. .. .•/. * >• 1 


'Semites and Anti- 
Semites' 

Sir, - Ernest Gellncr’s review (August 22) of 
Bernard Lewis’s Semites and Anti-Semites was, 
on the whole, udmirahly judicious, but should 
the playfulness which led him to assert that the 
Holocaust was “disinterested" pass without 
comment? If institutionalized massacres are 
not, at the managerial level, determined by 
appetite or malice, there is rnrely a shortage of 
administrators or executioners to take the 
opportunity for pillage, sadism or blackmail. 
Can one then speak, even in an academic 
sense, of the “disinterested" spoliation of the 
persecuted? It may be that mere theft and 
extortion are too negligible to weigh against 
murder, but then murder loo was a matter of 
something more, or less, than principle. To 
pass the word that the Nazis and their 
hcnchpersons were, even in a weakened sense, 
idealists is to do them altogether too much 
honour. 

Etienne de hi Bo&lic’s Discaurs stir la 
servitude volontaire warned long ago against 
the tendency to make obedience to tyranny 
into a virtue. It also involves the complicity of 
those who like to pass off as a sorry duly what 
often turns out lo he an occasion for sharing iti 
the proceeds. Can anyone seriously deny that 
systematic opportunism accompanied the 
“disinterested" war against the Jews? Even 
professors were known to acquiesce in what 
offered them unexpected advancement. Dis- 
passionate assessment is one thing; the appar- 
ent exoneration of thieves and murderers is 
another. 

FREDERIC RAPHAEL. 

Lagardelle, St Lnurent-la-Valltfc, 24170 Belvcs. 
France. 

Jesus' Genealogy 

Sir, - Of course Edward Ullendorff (Letters, 
August 1) is right, up to a point. Ruth is 
mentioned, as are Rachab and the anonymous 
lady who “was Uriah’s’’. Where I disagree is 
where he says Ruth is “crucially” mentioned. 
Nothing in the text suggests this. It simply says: 
“And Salmon begat Booz of Rachab; andBooz 
begat Obed of Ruth; and Obed begat Jesse”. 
Ruth is no more significant than Rachab, and 
neither disturbs the unbroken patrilineal chain 
from Abraham to Christ. I don’t think it is 
useful to make too much of these three ladies 
in a genealogical chain of forty-two gener- 
ations! 

It is also striking to contrast this (occupation- 
less) male chain with current Orthodox Rabbi- 
nical law in Israel where Jews are defined as 
such only through the maternal line. Today, no 
one cares who your father was; three thousand 
years ago no one cafed who was your mother. 
C’est curieux, nest-ce pasl 

BENEDICT ANDERSON. 

Indonesia, Cornell University, 102 West Avenue, 
Ithaca, New York 14850. 

Carlos Fuentes 

Sir, t Like Tom Good (Letters, August 8), I 
was quite surprised at 56 an French’s comment 
In the July 4 issue that Carlos Fiientes's novel 
Where the Air Is Clear is now available in 
English for the first time. Not only was the 
book available; through the Noonday Press 
division of Farrar, Straus and Giroux in 1971, 
as Good states, but it was actually published 
for (he first time eleven years earlier, in I960, 
by lhe small New York publishing house of 
Ivan Obolensky. Sam Hileman’s translation 
has therefore beqn available, or at least in 
existence, for twenty-six years now, in other 
words, only two years jess than the original 
1958 Spanish-language edition of Lp regidn 
mds Iraiisparehtc. 

WILLIAM RIGOAN. ' 

World Literature Today, 630 Partington Oval, 
Norman, Oklahoma 73019. • 

Terrorism. 

Sir, If I may parody Harrington - ■ 

Terror doth never prosper - that’s rto error, 

Fur if it prosper pone dare call it terror. 

CHRISTOPHER. FYFE. ' 
i2 St Maty 1 * Street, Edinburgh. 


f t^'18361986'C 

C4 YEARS OF P 
GREAT PUBLISHING 

Ben Jonson 

His Life and Works 

ROSALIND MILES 

In this the first full and accurate 
account of Jonson’s life in modem 
times. Dr Miles does justice to his 
complex and Promethean 
character. Her Jonson is vivid and 
vigorous, equally alive in his life 
and in his work. This promises to 
be the definitive biography of one 
of the geniuses of English 
Literature. 

0710208383 288pp £19.95 October 

The Poetry of 
Tennyson 

ALASTAIR W. THOMSON 
Alaslair Thomson gives 
Tennyson's poetry the detailed 
critical treatment it merits, 
presenting an effective 
commentary on its successes and 
failures, fenny son is not the least 
complex of English poets. The 
range and complexity of his form 
is well served by this dose study. 
071020716 6 288pp £24.00 September 

The Sexual 
Perspective 

Homosexuality and Art in 
the last 100 Years 
in the West 
EMMANUEL COOPER 
Lavishly and excitingly illustrated 
throughout The Sexual 
Perspective explores the way the 
homosexual content of the visual 
arts has traditionally been ignored 
or misrepresented. The author 
pays particular attention to foe 
lives of contemporary artists, 
induding Hockney, Warhol and 
Bacon. 

0710096356 (Ooth) 320pp £19.95 
September 071020902 9 (Paper) £8.95 

(Tarry On 
Understudies 

Theatre and Sexual Politics 
MICHELENE WANDOR 
A fascinating critical history of the 
relationships between the theatre, 
feminism and gay politics, and foe 
ways in which sexuality has been 
represented in theatre during lhe 
1970s and the first half of foe 
1980s. 

. 0710206170 (Goth) 224pp £12.95 
. June 071020937 1 (Paper) £5.® 

The Book of The 
Thousand Nights 
and One Night 

Translated into English by 
E POWYS MATHERS 
The World of the Arabian Nights, 

. conjured up by Sdieherezacre to 
hold her husband's interest, is one 
of unparalleled beauty. Mathers' 
translation, the niost accurate and 
. frank and the only complete one in 
English, is now available in 
paperback. 

0710208693 Cloth 4 Volumes 
GOOppearii £20.00 boxed set September 

ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 
11 New Fetter Lane, London EC4P4EE. 
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COMMENTARY 


Adapting to circumstances 


Randall Stevenson 
on the Edinburgh Fringe 

The highlight of this year's excellent Official 
Festival drnxnn was Crime and Punishment, 
performed by Andrzej Wajda's Teatr Stary, 
which first dazzled the Fringe three years ago, 
in another adaptation of Dostoevsky at the 
Traverse. Since then, the Fringe has welcomed 
a number of companies whose diverse styles 
have further illustrated the richness of contem- 
porary Polish theatre. 

This year, Teatr Provisorium’s Heritage 
offered some sharp contrasts with Wajda's 
work, in both subject and style. Rather like 
Teatr Osmego Dnia. which excited Edin- 
burgh audiences last year, Provisorium are a 
small company, firmly committed to political 
views, though scarcely explicit in their treat- 
ment of them. In Heritage , they juxtaposed 
mixed exhaustion and hope nt the end of the 
Second World War with scenes of humiliation 
during the recent period of martial law, leaving 
(he audience to deduce for themselves the bet- 
rayals, the "defeat amongst the Refuse of the 
Historical Process", which have intervened be- 
tween 1945 and the present. Such deductions 
were stimulated but complicated by Provisor- 
ium's oblique, symbolic presentation. While 
Wajda's Crime and Punishment remained 
generally on n heightened edge of naturalism, 
Provisorium shared more fully in the abstract, 
highly stylized manner of much recent Polish 
Theatre, communicating mostly wordlessly, 
through suggestive images- ancestral portraits 
brooding over drunken soldiery; moments of 
remembered happiness unfolding to the music 
of an accordion; love in the shape of an empty 
woman’s coat visiting men trapped by martial 
law. The complete physical command of the 
three actors was integral to the evocative pow- 
er of this staging. Their precise, often violent 
movements communicated throughout a sense 
of danger, even threat, which secured the audi- 
ence's absolute attention even at more cryptic 
moments. 

The Official Festival not only appropriated . 
previous resources of the Fringe , such as Teatr 
Stary, but even took over some of the Fringe's 
habitual roles. Extravagantly avant-garde in 
style, the Wooster Group's The Road to Im- 
mortality (Part Two), for example, seemed a 
better candidate for Fringe than officialdom. 
Ironically, white many of the Wooster Group's 
brilliant .dreams and deconstructions were 
based on a bizarre pastiche of Arthur Miller’s 
The Crucible , one of the triumphs of the Fringe 
itself was a production of Miller’s Playing for 
Tithe wljich relied quite simply and straightfor- 
wardly on particular strengths of Milter's dra- 
matization. Originally a screenplay fora televi- 
sion film which starred Vanessa Redgrave, 
Playing for Time finds in the story of the 
women’s conce nfration -rampqich estfa an im- 
aginable context through which to communi- 
cate something of the almost limitless, unim- 
aginable suffering of; the Holocaust: Studio 
Theatre's meticulous, development , of the? 
women’s individual lives and relationships 
established a firm emotional focus for the 
vaster hqifpra which surrounded them. 
^.Though this was a triumph of restrained en- 
. serriblf playing, Deborah Jean Templip was 
: outstanding as Fapia Feneton, the orchestra's 
r Stnr. Fanla's Wistence on the natural, prosaic 
qualities of. the, campcommnridants contri- 
butes to another strength of MUlej’*' work: iti 
. avoidance of ariy ,'clichtfd, evasive represento- 
. tkm'of the Nazis as, monsters pf another spe- 
cies,; By making the commandants' love of 
musfc, arid of children, entirely plausible ap*. 
well as paradoxical. Studio Theatre’s porform- 
r pnce aq&nttiared this view of the crimes of the; 
Holocaust as iiri unavoidable challenged) 

. humanity's whole. Viuw of itself. Confronting' 

. the audience vtrilli. i laid challenge, as well as the '■ 
sufiering comnlunfcaled 'by shorn, ragged 
actresses, Sfud|p theatre's production was ol- ! 
ways powerful iml ht litnet almost unbearably 
moving. _ ’ ' 

. Peter Qrange^Taylpr's'.new play for the 
Shadow. Syndicate, Between the Devlfantf the { 
Deep BkteSen,, wos slso'set. M; Hitler's Qbi-> 


an American singer but eventually sent back to 
likely death by United States immigration. Un- 
like Studio Theatre, who mimed their orches- 
tral music to a soundtrack, a feature of the 
Shadow Syndicate's production was the live 
performance of original songs, cleverly imitat- 
ing the style of 1930s Jazz, admired by Jew and 
S.S. alike. These bright musical interludes 
actually deepened the poignancy of characters' 
lives, establishing for them a vitality thrown 
into extreme relief by the certain darkness of 
their futures. The music also contributed more 
simply to the entertainment and pace of a pro- 
duction which in an hour and a half sketched 
scores of brief scenes -sometimes atmospheric 
and inconsequential; sometimes played simul- 
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" Working model for Upright/ Extern al Form ", 
bron ze, 1 95 1, by Henry Moore who died on 
September 7. -it is reproduced front the third revised 
edition of volume two of the complete catalogue of 
Moore's sculpture, Henry Moore: Sculpture 1949-54, 
edited by Alan Rawness, which has recently been 
reissued (152pp with 152 black-and-white p/ales. 

Lund Humphries . £25. 085331 4942). ’ 

taneously on different levels of the set; or in 
instant, filmic succession. Only occasionally 
letting pace or tension drop, the Shadow 
Syndicate's performers moved with ease from 
action to song, and often beyond naturalistic 
style. A similar expertise characterized their 
. other show, Blood of Angels, a reworking of 
Oscar Wilde’s Salomi as bizarre as the Woos- 
■ ter Group’s re-examinatlon of The Crucible . 

. Supposedly performed by a 1950s American 
encounter group, as a means of analysing a 
dissolute Jokanaan-figure, Wilde's text grew 
•into a sort of unsettingly extended metaphor, a 
play-within-the-pl ay context for the exfoliation 
, of psychological obsession and disturbance. 
Though the result was at times thoroughly 
puzzling; the facility with which the company 
alternated actuality and dream. New World 
, and Old Testament, matte Blood o/ Angels 
thrilling to watch — a WUde night further en- 
hanced by at) excellent, sound track and extra- 
vagant special effects. Equipped with talented 
performers, the organizational acumen to. run 
thrpe venues, apd even a pompiijieHzed ticket 
; Systerh , Shadpw Syndicate showed themselves 
one of the ' most formidable experimental 
grtjups op .the Fringe 

. Richard Crane and Faynia Williams have an 
equally strong Edinburgh reputation, partly 
. based on; their, production of . The Brokers 
. KdraJnazov sorne. years agq. Tills year, rather 
. less succeMfiilly ,-they exploded a iawr phase 
. Russian fiction , Yuri Ojesha’s Envy • (1927). 

, Olenin adapted fils own novel for the stage as 
The Conspiracy ] t/f Peeling , i potentially excit- 
ing. vehicle for ropitrueiivisto^bthcr imag'jha- 
: tive singing: Crape andWUilams’s production 
for Essex University Theatre conceal fttedori 
this aspect of the original, employing; a StyF 
• feed, athletic-form of performance described in 
their programme as freely eyolvcdfrom BlServ 
\ theory., of - fThls 

‘ -style; was appropriate jb theyehuk;; a. school 


perimental quality of Olesha’s novel, but it 
frequently left too obscure or abstract his real 
questions about how old values encounter the 
modern mass stage. Despite performers equal- 
ly adept in acrobatics and machine-age carica- 
ture, Envy had too little clear significance or 
narrative continuity to sustain the audience 
through a longish evening. 

A more engaging treatment of early twen- 
tieth-century experiment appeared in Cam- 
bridge Cuos's production of Les Mamelles de 
Tiresitts (1917) in Poulenc's later operatic ver- 
sion. Apollinaire's “drame surrdaliste” seems 
particularly appropriate for contemporary re- 
vival, Thdrdse’s absolute rejection of the role 
of women - ultimately made anatomical by the 
transformation of her breasts into departing 
balloons - can be construed as a feminist fable. 
Cuos's production was ingeniously faithful to 
the spirit of the original, the Prologue-singer 
remaining onstage as a sort of marionette- 
master, manipulating the actors into grotesque 
movements as far as possible from the natur- 
alistic style, the "art calomniateur et ddldt&re" 
which Apollinaire rejected. The company's 
principal strengths, however, were straight- 
forward ones - excellent singing, with Helen 
Fehily especially powerful as Thfirfese, and a 
collective enthusiasm which created in as good 
measure as anywhere on the Fringe the qual- 
ities of “joie, voluptd, vertu" which Apolli- 
naire sought for the theatre. 

Olesha's Envy was one of several ambitious 
adaptations on this year’s Fringe, even includ- 
ing, in response to the Festival's Enlighten- 
ment theme, Hume's Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion translated into an elegant 
soirde of claret and debate, Conversations at 
Mr Hume’s. Elsewhere, the many adaptations 
of fiction demonstrated a wide range of possi- 
bilities and pitfalls associated with transferring 
novels to the stage. Bristol Revunions' Under 
Western Eyes, for example, illustrated some of 
the difficulties caused by the theatre's briefer 
claim on its audience's attention, and by its 
lack of the novel’s facility for examining inner 
consciousness. Their production seemed at 
times only a hasty trot through the plot, with 
time for no more than superficial development 
of character. Though in some ways this made 
Razumov even more distant and enigmatic 
than in the original, neither this accidental in- 
terest nor some good individual performances 
were enough to dispel a feeling of perfunctori- 
ness about the whole. 

Full of dialogue, and of descriptions of man- 
ners and appearances, Dickens's fiction is 
perhaps unusually exempt from the hazards 
attendant upon staging novels. The Royal 
Scottish Academy of Music and Drama cer- 
tainly made it seem so, following up an award- 
winning Great Expectations on the Fringe of 
1979 with an equally engaging David Copper- 
field this year. The success of the production 
depended heavily on the enthusiasm of a young 
cast in doubting and trebling characters, 
though this was obviously made easier by the 
quickly-recognized mannerisms Dickens pro- 
vides to distinguish each. The task was also 
.assisted by the Brechtlan device of having the 
cast preface each of the parts they played with a 
brief description in the third person, some- 
times complete with speech cues. This contri- 
buted to some great moments of humour and 
poignancy; especially in the first half, when In 
ati excellent ensemble Emma Currie' was parti- 
cularly adept at communicating Davy's Daisy 
innocence, After ..the interval, the company 
shared some of the problems encountered by 
Bristol Revunions in reducing' the mass of a 
novel to an intelligible format and manageable 
; playing time. ' . • r • • ' .'V . . 

One of the most unusual; And successful. Of 
. the Fringe’s, adaptations wasnot of fiction at 
all,, hut of a long poem * Patrick Kavanagh's 
The' Great Hunger. In recreating Knvanagh's 
. images of desultory life jq . rural Ireland,; the 
■ • Abbey^eatte develqped.iflrt innovative, ini? 
:• aglnatiyastyli wWc)t realized muchpft he spirit 
of the;;poem; vrithpqt retaining mafiy-of , its 

• vmrds, ojr indeed rising words very muctintajl, 
/ Th? cpnipripy's principally visual coinmurifcfi* 

• tioh.bfcganiyritit jts fqrrp^edj: . |toMJ$4trbrin' 
set , dominated tyfjjf hug?. Idol reprWatativq of 

Y the ot^e^ s yy i th ‘ IhOTiiothcr . 

tiy. °f tHdveaith^ 
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Seeking the sub-text 


mother. His feelings and frustrations, and 
those of his community, were further de- 
veloped in a series of symbolic or obscure stage 
rituals not unlike those of Provisorium aod 
Polish Theatre. These often involved furioii! 
physical activity and even occasional outbutas 
of speech, but there were also extended 
periods of silence and stasis which encouraged 
the audience’s attention to wander. Generally 
however. The Great Hunger sustained (be 
compelling impression of communicating 
directly from the collective unconscious of a 
poor rural community, one whose life 1 $ 
ground to nothing by the stony austerity of to 
land and religion. Some of the best scenes were 
those which illustrated most clearly this iek. 
lion between "Religion, the fields, and the fear 
of the Lord" - for example, when spring's 
branch-waving, singing joy was instantly 
chilled into drab conformity by the mere 
appearance of a priest. 

In a year of so many adaptations' Tristram 
Shandy , Wide Sargasso Sea, The Abbess of 
Crewe, and Tess of the d'Urbervilles (in two 
separate productions) were also presented -it 
was appropriate that one of the most interest' 
ing new plays was by a novelist, and much 
concerned with the nature and validity of liter- 
ary forms. Mario Vargas Llosa showed himself 
preoccupied, like so many contemporary 
South American writers, with the relation of 
life, narrative and fantasy: his play Kathie and 
the Hippopotamus immediately introduced 
such concerns in an amusing opening scene 
showing Kathie employing a writer, Santiago, 
to convert the prosaic account of her travels, 
word by word, into a wildly romantic tale of 
adventure. Thereafter, the play enacts their 
proliferating fantasies - subtie or dramatic Im- 
provements on their rather tawdry lives; tis- 
sues of imagination and memory which even- 
tually so cocoon reality as to make it almost 
invisible. Its gradual disappearance was eqk- 
dally well communicated by Robert Swann as 
Santiago, moving easily between multiple 
levels of narrative. The production benefited 
similarly from a beautiful set - a plausible 
domestic interior encroached upon around its 
periphery by colonies of palm trees and pyra- 
mids, emblematic of the erosion of actuality by 
the urgendes of dream. Richly imaginative in 
examining some of the mechanics of imagina- 
tion . Kathie and the Hippopotamus was an outj 
standing item in another excellent season w 
new work presented by the Traverse Theatre. 

Various anniversaries in 1986 provided a 
focus for Fringe interest. Commemorating 
Lorca's death fifty years ago, Yorick Theatre 
Company’s premidre of an unfinished Lore* 
piece. Comedy Without Title contains son* 
Pirandellian contrasts of art and life. » 
perhaps most resembles GUnter Grass s 
Plebeians Rehearse the Uprising in shoW* 
reaction within a theatre to 
tionary events in the streets outside. WP 
there were some good moments in Yo 
production, it was restricted by the Slight, u 
finished, quality of Lorca’s material (on y 
out half an hour’s playing time), and m 
hampered by their decision to exteno > 
means of a framing notion showing lor* 
murder outside Granada. This addc _ _ 

more than some clumsy fascist Stamping 

in the dark. , . Tj-ih 

Fringe celebrations of Beckett s eqj 
birthday were not always 1 more success ■ 
most impressive Beckett drama on In® 
however, was apparenty the len^ flm ^ 
productions <rf the short pieces ™*" . . 
Catastrophe by QuietTheafre whick seejnw 
do tittle more than follow Beckett ri P ^ 
cise stage directions. Catastrophe 
hel«s distinguished bpth by Jam 


John Orr 


HENRIK IBSEN 
John Gabriel Borkman 
King's Theatre, Edinburgh 
AUGUST STRINDBERG 
MUsJullc 

King'sTheatre, Edinburgh 


In Ingmar Bergman's version of John Gabriel 
Borkman , performed by the Bavarian State 
Theatre, the first act is tittle more than a pre- 
lude. In their sparse, uncluttered receiving 
room, with no ceiling over which Borkman can 
pace, the twin sisters Gunhild and Elia, are 
crabby Hausf rauen whose protestations of love 
for Borkman are arid and sexless, the fantasies 
of forsaken matriarchs who have never known 
sensuality. They sit on facing sofas, static and 
forlorn, the only visible movement being 
Gunhiid’s neurotic and compulsive knitting. 

Their futile squabbling over Borkman and 
Erhart , his son, seems tike a parody of cut- 
price naturalism and does not prepare us for 
the transformation to come in the second act. 

Here Bergman presents us with an extraordin- 
ary tableau, which fuses perfectly his theatrical 
and cinematic talents. Borkman's room is 
dominated by a vast battlefield tapestry. Be- 
neath it, Borkman is stretched out, still and 
horizontal against the end of the piano as Frida 
gives her recital. As in a film, Bergman holds 
the shot for fully five minutes. When heendsit, 

(he pain, fanaticism and resignation of that still 
gize are transformed into predatory desire as 
Borkman reaches out claw-like at the depart- 
ing Frida. 

In his pursuit of a sub-text, Bergman all but 
dispenses with the central conflicts of the play. 

The two sisters are already defeated. In revolt, 

Eihart, the son, never leads but is always led. 

This Is no longer a compassionate Norway 
arguing over its liberal conscience, but an Im- 
perial Germany with its stark mandates for a 
Nielzschean will-to-power. Borkman’s king- 
dom is not a utopia betrayed but the empire of 

A man of the theatre 


a megalomaniac who refuses to accept obvious 
defeat. Here the shrunken hollow face of Hans 
Michael Rehberg seems to have been taken 
from Munch's “The Cry", a face on the edge of 
madness yet devoid of guilt and remorse. In- 
stead of dying in resignation Borkman dies 
through the effort of clutching out at his im- 
aginary kingdom, standing up on the seat in the 
clearing until the effort of impossible yearning 
exhausts him. 

With its single setting. Miss Julie, performed 
by the Royal Dramatic Theatre from Stock- 
holm, does not suggest the same stark cinema- 
tic contrasts. But the design is just as central to 
the production. The servants' kitchen is bathed 
in a mellow light which plays on the grey and 
copper interior. Following Strindberg's origi- 
nal directions, Bergman dispenses with foot- 
lights - and spots - and uses exterior backlight- 
ing to achieve the effect Strindberg thought 
might be gained by sidelights. Bergman also 
dispenses with an interval between the acts and 
brings the midsummer revellers into the kitch- 
en to drink and carouse while Jonn and Julie 
are making love in the next room. Julie's explo- 
sion of desire is thus a response to a climactic 
social event. The occasion and the persistence 
of the midsummer light are almost phnntasma- 
gorical, creating the imaginative space of 
socially unacceptable lust. The scar on Julie's 
cheek, which Bergman restores from the ori- 
ginal draft of the play, is the mark of an arro- 
gant, sexually aggressive woman who in trans- 
gressing her social role becomes one of socie- 
ty's victims. As in his production of Ibsen, 
Bergman goes ruthlessly for the erotic sub- 
text. Kristin, the servant dressing up and 
preening herself for midsummer celebrations, 
is cast as Julie’s sexual rival and double, 
doomed to fail only through lack of status and 
bad timing. 

The performances of Marie Gdranzon and 
Peter Stormare are exemplary. Strindberg's 
lovers are too shallow and insecure to step out 
of their roles and create autonomous identities 
and Bergman's naturalistic transformations 
highlight perfectly their spiritual shortcom- 
ings. 
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Harold pinter 

Rsjftts and Other Pinter Pieces 
Orange Tree Theatre, Richmond 

Aty disputes about Harold Pinter’s standing as 
4 major writer should not obscure how enjoy- 
“le he is in his lighter moods: his earlier film 
screenplays, his television work and the prose 
Pww that have been assembled for this even- 
ts in the theatre. 

They are recited by Edward de Souza in a 
Performance of sustained virtuosity that per- 
"rily captures their brittle tone. De Souza 
“Wiraes for the occasion the garb of a distin- 
5®ed, middle-aged matinfie idol, a slightly 
Flyot Chase: ,a grey double-breasted 
». a red tie with discreet White spots. The 
prang's qniy prop ; is a battered copy of Wis- 
nio which de Souza refers to cite a couple of 
^Jjdite cricket statistics. 

three pieces, "Problem", “The 
^ sfl °w the author palely 

ihp k 8 ^ *°otsteps of Samuel Beckett. In 
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FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY 
Crime and Punishment 
Si Bride’s Centre , Edinburgh 


memoir, John Arlott rewritten by Proust, a 
lyrical catalogue of heroism at the wicket. "He 
attended to the particular but rarely lost sight 
of the context in which it took place." This is 
Pinter’s tribute to Hutton himself, who 
emerges as an enigmatic figure: “every stroke 
he made surprised me". 

The most delightful piece is Pinter's tribute 
to Arthur Wellard, a celebrated county and 
international player who finshed his cricketing 
days in Pinter’s own team, The Gaieties CC. 
Pinter is often thought of as a chilly writer, but 
of cricket and old-style stage actors he writes 
with immense affection. He describes WellaTd 
and faithfully recounts his old cricketing yarns, 
but in doing so he turns him into the most 
Pi nteresque of characters: 

What about Larwood, Arthur? How fast , was he? 
Larwood? He was a bit quick, Larwood. Quickest 
thing I ever saw. First time I faced him was at Trent 
Bridge, that was ray first season with Somerset. 
Who's this Larwood? I said, supposed to be a bit 
pacey, is he? I didn'j reckon the stories. He’s a bit 
quick, they said. A bit quick? I said. We'll see about 
that. I'd faced a few quickies in Kent. Well, l went 
out there and I got four bolls from Larwood and I 
didn't sec any of them. The first I knew about them 
was Ben Lilley throwing them bnck. The fifth boll 
knocked my hob over and T didn't see that one either . 
I'll tell you, he was a bit quick, Harold Larwood. 

The final piece, by some way the longest (in 
a show that runs under an hour), is ‘‘Mac’’; 
Pinter’s memoir of the actor-manager Anew 
McMaster. Pinter toured Ireland with his com- 
pany for two years In the early 1950s. McMas- 
ter is a species' of actor, wild, raffish, unreliable 
but occasionally; touching greatness, that 
seems to have died out completely. Pinter's 
memoir of hard times on the road is funny, 
Slightly sentimental and a reminder of how 

deeply a man of the theatre he is.- 

This one-man show is due lb be broadcast on 
television. All the pieces are. published in P;n- 
.. tor's Collected Poetns and Prose recently pub- 
lished^ Methuen (232pp. Paperback £3.95.' 
■ (! 0 "418 60670 •fi)-'' ' A ,H 1 


The story of a student with a stricken con- 
science, who decides to prove to himself that 
he is a superman by committing a superordin- 
ary murder, has long been part of twentieth 
century mythology. It is the interpretation of 
the myth that mailers, and it is not surprising 
that a British audience enjoyed the Teatr Stary 
of Krakow’s production of Crime and Punish- 
ment in Polish in the srfhic way as they would 
enjoy a dnssic opera in Italian. Instead of an 
opera libretto there was inside the theatre 
programme a synopsis of Andrzej Wajda's 
adaptation in which Dostoevsky's novel was 
stripped down to two soap-operatic plot tines. 
The first is Rnskoinikov's confrontation with 
the magistrate's court investigator I’orphiry 
Petrovich, and (he second Raskolnikov's pur- 
gatorial relationship with Suuin - precisely 
those aspects of the novel that led Vladimir 
Nabokov to debunk Dostoevsky as u deft cun- 
cocter of "sentimental criminals and pious 
prostitutes''. But Wnjdn’s direction succeeds in 
showing us that it is not for tile metaphysical 
intricacies of his Writings that we appreciate 
Da&olevsky. With his prophecies about a com- 
munist Russia now fulfilled, he has regained 
his initial status as a novelist, and Raskolni- 
kov's idea of mankind as raw material for 
futuristic experiments ceases to be a subject of 
controversy among existentialists. 

A maze of corridors and innumerable doors, 
partitions with casement windows and con- 
servatory screens with broken glass and peel- 
ing paint, built on the stage by Krystyna Zach- 
watowicz, enigmatically distorts the “geo- 
metry" of the stage events and our sense of 
perspective, perverting our perception of 
space, time and sound in this seedy St Peters- 
burg. The set stretches time and .distance 
according to the director’s whim. The auditor- 
ium, of a hundred seats, is smaller than the 
stage. Sometimes we are locked out and barely 
hear the dialogue when a door on stage is shut 
in our faces; sometimes we are allowed to peer 
in, seeing the face not of the person who is 
speaking but of the one who reacts most dra- 
matically to the speech. It is for the sake of 
their external appearances that characters 
move downstage when their dialogue reaches 
Its peak; the set works like a magnifying glass 
making them larger than life size. Al such mo- 
ments, our attention' is drawn not to the high- 
flown vocabulary but to the preposterous de- 
tail -- an unlit cigarette in 'the mouth of the 
investigator; who is watching the contorted 
and stiffened fingers of the hero, while he, in 
turn, is looking at the deep backstage where a 
prostitute in her garret Is receiving a client who 
has, in a previous episode, informed (he inves- 
tigator about the murder of an otd lady. 

Such vertiginous cinematic devices shift the 
point of view, preventing us from taking sides 
in confrontations of people and ideas. Wajda 
has redisovered here Mikhail Bakhtin's classic 
study of Dostoevsky, which suggests that the 
reader’s arguments with the author are part of 
the characters’ dialogues; reader and author, 
accused and prosecutor become Interchange- 
able. In a certain spiritual climate the oppres- 
sed and the oppressor desperately need each 
other to keep the conversation going. 

The litoral meaning of such a conversation is. 
of secondaiy importance for Wajda. The way 
in which the speeches are delivered is dictated 
not so much by content as by the pace at which 
the hovel is read: when fn the biiok we 
approach 9 passage of the utmost significance, 
our eyes start running wildly along the lines. 
' trying to find out the ending as quickly as poss- 
ible. It is the outward manifestation b.y Dos? 
toevsky's fcharacters of the force of ideas that 
Wajda finds most revealing. Mchce . lhose pas- 
sages which have been traiiiiipnatiy regarded 
as profound religious revela'llb'ns are delivered 
with spasmodic breathing, spastic gostures and 
«Jniprted fnces,^ driving both the 1 suspected a lid 
the suspecting to the brink of an epileptic fit. 
y/ilK the knowledge that the author was a vic- 
- iim of this: very illness, we begin to regard the 


epilepsy on singe as something more than a 
peculiar detail common to every character in 
(his production. It begins to acquire the pro- 
portions of metaphor for Dostoevsky's vision, 
if not for the entire Russiun intellectual tem- 
perament. 

Having simplified the novel by stripping it 
down to its notoriously “Dostoevskian” pas- 
sages, and then having reduced the significance 
of these passages to the way in which they are 
delivered, Wajda poses a question about the 
sincerity of Dostoevsky as a novelist in his 
pronouncements on religion. “Some philoso- 
phy to pad it all out" was how Dostoevsky put it 
on severe] occasions in his notebooks, as he 
struggled to shape the fever of unrestrained 
iiovelislic conversation into a form of theology 
acceptable to his readers. For the characters in 
Wajda's Dostoevsky the subject of, conversa- 
tion is not important, provided it can be 
wrapped up in an elevated style. Religious and 
metaphysical paradoxes arc used merely as 
pretexts to confuse nn interlocutor mul so en- 
tihle the speaker to strike out in yet another 
direction iu the interminable squabbling. Dur- 
ing the intellectual duel between the suspected 
murderer Raskolnikov and his interrogator, 
the murdered old Indy is of the least import- 
ance: it is the other's spiritual soft spots that 
each is after. 

Here lies the reason why Wajda deprives his 
Raskolnikov of relatives, neighbours, friends 
und even enemies. The entire social context of 
the centrnl character disappears, together with 
ull the implications of his crime. This Raskolni- 
kov is entirely on his own; he is the only one 
responsible. A cruel society cannot be blamed, 
since society is simply not there. As Lyubimov 
did before him, Wajda resists tile Soviet social- 
ist interpretation of Raskolnikov as “a victim 
of the oppressive environment”. Lyubimov im- 
plied that it was this interpretation of the novel 
that led Russia into revolutionary terror in 
1917. The farmer Soviet director was looking 
for salvation in religion - hence his stress an the 
Christian themes of the novel. But Wajda is a 
citizen of a country where workers kneel in 
prayer before going on strike*, they do not need 
Wajda's encouragement to be dissuaded from 
state atheism. Wajda has chosen ostensibly the 
most Christian elements from Dostoevsky's 
novel in order to expose Raskolnikov's procliv- 
ity to -intellectual epilepsy, a state which might 
be equally provoked by murder as by religion. 
Wajda shows us that not only crime but punish- 
ment- that is, suffering - can elevate his char- 
acter to a blessed state of intellectual rapture; 
this is Wajda's explanation of (he transition of 
Raskolnikov's state of mind from ferocity to 
serenity at the end of (he novel. Wajda, In this 
sense, is much more pessimistic than Lyubi- 
mov in his exposure of the incurability of cri- 
minal obsession caused by sublime ideas; the 
fascination of such ideas is greatly increased 
when they are coupled with the political impo- 
tence familiar to Russian and Polish intellec- 
tuals. 

Raskolnikov has a ferocious obsession with 
truth unmitigated by love. The ideological 
causes of obsession may change, but the pat- 
tern of ecstatic convulsions rehiains the seme. 
It is thjs pattern (hat Wajda attempts to record 
as dispassionately as he manages to produce 
tUe grim evidence of ius hero's crime at the end 
of the performance. At this moment it dawns 
tin tis Hint we Were present at the trial, sealed in 
a kind of jury box divided from the stage by the 
balustrade. Do we still have the right and abil- 
ity to pronounce judgment? 

The Russian Symbolist Theatre: An anthology 
of plays and Critical texts, edited and translated 
by Michael Green, (372pp. AnnAVbor: Ardis., 
Paper hack, $13.95. 0 88233 798 X) contains 
nine' chapters each devoted to a significant 
figure in the history of. Russian Symbolist 
Theatre. As well as Andrei Bely’s essay of 1904 
on The Cherry Orchard , the volume contains 
manifestos: “Against Naturalism in the 
Theatre" by Valery Briusov, “The Need for 
Dionysian Theatre" by Viacheslav Ivanov and 
“The Theatre of the Single Will" by Fyodor 
Sologub. Hie anthology also makes available, 
in ntosi cases in a new translation, the texts of 
seven plays by Aleksandr' Blok, Fyodor Solo- 
gub. Mikhnil Kuzmin rtrUi others. - 
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The answers that lie in the soil 


Andrew Sherratt 


Archaeology is hard to define but easy tn rec- 
ognize. It is the only means of investigating 
more than 00 per cent of the human past, as 
well as those aspects of more recent times for 
which written records arc inadequate. 
Archaeologists are at work on every ittluiluted 
continent, discovering early hominitl remains 
in east Africa, Norse settlements in Newfound- 
land, the earliest cities in Iraq, royal tombs in 
Chinn. They are to be found exploring the 
ancient landscapes of Italy, reconstructing 
irrigation systems in Peru and burrowing be- 
neath the cellars of European cities. Their dis- 
coveries often make headline news; and rightly 
so, since new finds may throw unexpected light 
on whole civilizations. 

Such a rapidly growing body of evidence is 
hard to swallow at a single gulp, and raises 
fundamental questions about the nature of 
human society and its history. In practice, how- 
ever, archaeologists only rarely confront the 
enormous potential of their subject, and often 
continue to concentrate oil the particular 
bodies of material which first attracted their 
interest. Some of these had their origins in the 
collecting habits of wealthy merchants, and 
occupy pride of place in museums*, Greek 
vases, for example. Others, although objects 
of a more generalized curiosity, have neverthe- 
less dominated discussion by their very bulk - 
like the megaliths and pyramids which give the 
subject its image of a fascination with death. 
Further back in time , study of the earliest stone 
tools merges with geology nnd the study of 
human evolution nnd has a scientific flavour, 
making use of quantification and laboratory- 
based studies. Each of these traditions has to 
some extent interbred, to mutual benefit - 
geological studies of lead isotopes are now 
used to trace the silver sources of ancient coin- 
age, for instance - but the impression is still 
one of rich but unint eg rated diversity in which 
each branch of archaeological study has yet to 
lake account of the presence of the others. 

A second characteristic of archaeology is its 
attraction for the popular imagination. Unlike 
more abstract or arcane subjects, its raw mat- 
erial has an immediate appeal. Archaeology is 
at once nn academic discipline and a form of 
popular entertainment, (It has also been used 
as a medium of Instruction, in either Classical 
taste or national-pride.) Few disciplines carry 
out theiT work In such a 'glare of publicity, ot 
deal with such inherently emotive subjects as 
Stonehenge, for instance, has recently proved 
to be. Ancient monuments and artefacts can 
very easily assume the status of symbols (not 
unnaturally, since this is why many of them , 
were made), and particularly so in periods .of ' 
rapid social change or crises of national iden- 
tity. Emerging nations are particularly prone 
- to this; one might compare the Interest in the 
ruins of Zimbabwe or the Elgin marbles with 
the emphasis on ** Germanic" antiquities at the 
time of the Reformation, when the northern 
nations sought in their megaliths and hill -forts 
thelraices of an ancestry which could tom pare, 
with that of the older cuHu res of thp Mediterra- 
nean. Archaeology is thus peculiarly liable. to 
, create mythologies, basedeither on justifica- 
tion of the present or reaction from it through 
the creation of a utopian past. 

, The growth pf archaeology can be seen in 
terms Of alternating cycles of enthusiasm for Its 
romantic (often nationalistic) aspect land, its 
scientific, (often International or comparative) 
aspect '- each in its particular social setting and 
with its own kinds of myth*. The patriotic ■nil-*.’ 
quarjafclsm of the sixteenth - 0,nd seventeenth 
centuries was Succeeded ‘ by the rationalistic 
interests of ihe Enlightenment and its concern 
for the “infant^, of Society", iRcportsof nati ye 
societies overseas prompted speculation about 
the beginnings of Europoan^oulture, and travel 
in Greece informed the study of Us, adolCsc* 
once. [The newstudyof undent objects was 
given an appropriately Greek name. Enthu- 
. riasm forthe c3assical (tts anadvanco from. 
'-'Gothic barbarism*!) suited Hie Whig view of 
history and conveniently provided models for 
early mass production. Liberturianism was 
thus. tempered. with 6i(cism; successful manu- 
facturers were .admitted to the establishment 
with classical Casio as the ticket t The ldca qf a 
dynamic, liberal Europ^n.fraditlon was set 
agsituMhe conicipt^ of jm alien ^onVhtaifl^j.laa^ 
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Richard Ross's "Hie Delphi Museum, Greece”, 1984, is on show in the exhibition Richard Ross: Museology 
photographs at the John Hansard Gallery, Southampton University, until October 25. 


tion, despotic and stagnant, its as yet unread- 
able hieroglyphic and cuneiform inscriptions 
giving no due to its antiquity and importance. 

With the Romantic movement, philosophic- 
al detachment gave way once again to patriotic 
Involvement: as nation states were carved out 
of the amorphous empires of central Europe, 
both dominant ethnic groups and oppressed 
minorities looked to ancient glories - real or 
imagined - in a pagan twilight of Germans, 
Celts and Slavs illuminated both by archaeo 1 
logy and literature. These attitudes could also 
be transferred abroad, and the Greek struggle 
for liberation from the Turkish Empire gave 
rise to philhellenic enthusiasm, while explora- 
’ tion of the Near East produced an intense in- 
terest in the Lands of the Bible. But the main 
field of activity was in Europe, where expan- 
sion of the industrial infrastructure , Was pro- 
ducing many new finds from canal-digging and 
road-building, which , filled the regional 
museums founded as monuments to ptiilan- 
. thropy and Ideal pride; Classification of these 
artefacts produced a division into the three 
"Ages.’' of Slone, Bronze and Iron - a museum 
1 curator’s view of prehistory which provided the 
quainf terminology . still ’used today. , 

During the second half of the nineteenth . 
century, the model of science increasingly took . 
oyer from nationalist fervour as the mainspring 
of archaeological activity, .at least in western 
Europe. The Darwinian controversy gave it a 
new relevance to the great questions of the age, 
and expanding overseas empires brought ob^ - 
■jects and observations of the native peoples of 
- the colonies; Since such peoples had no his- 
tory; and Conventional. history seemed to have 
little relevance, anthrppology and scientific 
i archaeology adopted the comparative method. . 
Prehistory (Vorgeschichte) distanced ,, itself 
f rpm dai relive, national History, mid (timed to • 
? the more, generalized iConcept of evolution, 
i seeking for stages of devclopmen| that could 
be correlated 
v/oHd 


politician Sir John Lubbock. But this was also 
the climate in which Marx and Engels invented 
their scientific, comparative and evolutionary 
view of history, which (as well as revolution- 
izing social analysis) canonized many conven- 
tional stereotypes: the despotic Orient became 
the "Asiatic mode of production”. As with 
much later nineteenth-century writing, tech- 
nological change seemed to be a dominant 
force in the development of human culture, 
and earlier societies were assessed by the yard- 
stick of the Industrial Revolution. 

The vision of a scientific archaeology as part 
of anthropology. did not last: each branch be- 
came once more involved in its own concerns. 
Social anthropology discovered - participant 
observation and functionalism, and became 
absorbed in fieldwork. Archaeology became 
submerged in a flood of finds (both from local 
discoveries and foreign expeditions) for which 
any simple evolutionary classification seemed 
equally irrelevant. In any case, more powerful 
forces were at work: German nationalism put 
ethnic archaeology back on the agenda, in an 
increasingly explicit alliance with racism. The 
term Urgeschlchle emphasized the re-estab- 
lished, interest in continuity- 1 With historical 
- times. Prehistoric pottery styles became identi- 
fied with peoples, whose achievements were 
1 the manifestation of native genius. Some Ger- 
man scholars derived alf innovations from the 
■ Aryans, with their laager in tbe'North Euro- 
pean Plain; perhaps in reaction, some Scan- 
• dinavian and British writei-s derived everything 
from Egypl. Without art independent method 
of dating; it was hard to tell. Y. 

In the years before and during the Secbnd 
1 World War, archaeology in Europe underwent 
perversion and disaster, TheNazismade radial 
rnyth into orthodoxy; archaeologists were pis* 
missed, collections looted and destroyed. Itiis 
all'the more remarkable . jhen; that one of the 


ters (along with their emphasis on 
but interpreted them with a greater’seS, 
to historical detail. The results - addressedt 
the general public as much as to protest 
colleagues - were presented in Man Md„ 
Himself (1936) und What Happened In w» 
tory? (1942). These books set out his ram 
tion of two great turning-points in human to 
tory: the “Neolithic Revolution" of Ihediscoi. 
ery of fnrming, nnd the “Urban Revolution' 
which produced the first cities and Stain. 
European development, despite its ownfc 
tinctive features, was set firmly In the coniot 
of its indebtedness to the older civilizations & 
the Near East. 

This synthesis went unchallenged during fa f 
early post-war years, when austerity and & t 
construction made immediate problems m [ 
pressing. Continental (and especially Germu) * 
scholarship, inoculated against ideology bj 
wartime experience, has been slow to braj 
theoretical ideas back into archaeology, c» 
centrating instead on the comprehensive pto 
lication of finds. It was in Britain (closely lot- 
lowed by the Netherlands and Scandinavian 
the mid-1960s that new thinking took pi aa, 
largely oriented to America, and anthropo- 
logy. Like much else in that assertivedeude.il 
proclaimed itself as "New" archaeology | andn 
did indeed bring a new dimension to reseatch. 

The context of this movement was an ex- 
panding economy and a rapidly increasing uni- 
versity population, in an optimistic and aim- 
authoritarian atmosphere in which science 
the model of success. It coincided with tech- 
nical advances such as radiocarbon dating, 
rapid microchemical analysis, and the compth 
ter; but its main novelty was an interest is 
generalization and theory, building models in 
the manner of ecology and economics and us- 
ing the language of systems analysis. Inawh 
ject where “models'’ had hitherto implied setk 
replicas of Stonehenge or Scandinavian giriiit 
Bronze Age d ress, its impact was startling. Ik 
ecological emphasis had a direct influence t» 
fieldwork, bringing to notice classes of 
dence previously thrown out with the dirt - 
animal hones, carbonized seeds, pollen 
and beetle wings - which were now seen* 
crucial for reconstructing ancient environ- 
ments. It lifted attention from individual sin 
to patterns of settlement and the landscapes 
which sustained them , and soraised basic qW' 
tions of economics and demography. »* 
analysis of stone and pottery threw on® 
pected light on ancient trading networks, w* 
tlement sites were investigated on a large 
as functioning units rather than as quarries 
objects. Statistical analysis of .a)*** 
cemeteries showed how grave-go^ 
with the age, sex and status of The w®* 
These new kinds of evidence made it 
to ask ambitious questions about the way 
societies were organized Instead ol pa®^ 
collecting information on "culture or 
customs”. Much of the easy ottnou ion ■ 
kind of change to “diffusion" or the in 
new peoples could be questions . ^ 
archaeology’s broadening interests ^ ^ 
spiration from contemporary moverotf ^ 
geography, architecture, bio ogy 
ethnography. 

- One beneficial feature was a growna 
nationalism, encouraged by 8 
approach which saw particular e 
. as examples of general jLrujatife 

Childe’s two revolutions provided us? ^ 
for the same archaeologist to . n £ 

• gins of farming in Iran ' 
stance, or to compare the subseqw 
ence of urban life in the two prea ■ ^ 

archaeological information bee® Africa!** 
from regions such as sub-fSsjiBr 
south-east Asia, their -Mfe j ojC \eol- 

ments in the sphere of .jjddiyfl, 

-lurgy also became clearer. Farm i 8 ^ 

had been independently * nV ^ n nther®#* 
dozen centres nCross the 


duction, and hence a hostility to ill-defined 
outside influences, was powerfully reinforced 
in the cose of European prehistory by the ap- 
plication of the first objective time-scale, based 
on radiocarbon dating. Cbilde's detailed re- 
construction of European development relied 
heavily on intervention from the Orient, or at 
least the eastern Mediterranean: megalithic 
missionaries in the Neolithic, metallurgical 
prospectors in the Bronze Age, Mycenaean 
merchants in Wessex. All this now fell by the 
wayside. If one believed the radiocarbon dates 
(and German archaeologists kept up an 
energetic rearguard action against accepting 
them), these explanations were anachronistic: 
megalithic tombs in Brittany were older than 
the Pyramids: copper-working began in the 
Balkans before the first cities in Mesopotamia; 
Stonehenge was older than Mycenae. The 
physicists looked again at their dates, and cor- 
rected them - upwards. The gap was even 
wider. A new generation of textbooks stressed 
the autonomy of the European achievement, 
the indigenous evolution of its cultures. 

This belief in autonomous development 
found its philosophical home in doctrines of 
cultural anthropology and development eco- 
nomics. In the United States the concept of 
culturnl evolution had been revived as an inter- 
pretative framework using an inductive classi- 
fication of the world’s simpler cultures in an 
arrangement from simple to complex, which 
went back in its essentials to late nineteenth- 
century schemes. Like these earlier essays it 
was open to the same objections: that it did no 
more than arrange the end-products of com- 
plex interactions in a straight line. Instead of 
technological change, population pressure be- 
came the prime mover. Societies became more 
efficient, co-ordinated and centralized as the 
inexorable growth in human numbers forced 
diem to adapt and advance . Tribes gave way to 
cfaiefdoms, chiefdoms to states, states to 
empires, as more complex problems needed 
management and administration. Elites were 
beneficent and essential, like the nucleus of a 
liwngcell or the central nervous system. Func- 
tionalism, and the organic analogy, lay at the 
foot of this system of thought. The same 
assumptions underpinned contemporary atti- 


tudes to the Third World: since ail societies 
were naturally evolving in the same direction 
("development”), those further back in the 
queue (the "underdeveloped”) needed only to 
be given a short boost to achieve take-off into 
sustained growth - piloted, as usual, by ben- 
evolent filites. 

All this was twenty years ago; though it 
seeins like a century. The oil crisis altered 
perception in many ways, both directly and 
indirectly. Homeostatic mechanisms suddenly 
seemed less relevant than monopolistic advan- 
tage. Power, dominance and hegemony enter- 
ed the archaeological vocabulary. Ideology 
was reinstated. Marxism (d laparisienne rather 
than d la ritsse) seemed to have a new rele- 
vance. Neolithic tribesmen began to exploit 
their womenfolk; Oriental potentates took 
time off from managing the irrigation systems 
to demand tribute; cores began to exploit 
peripheries. Vet more important was the 
realization of culture's capacity to lie: burials 
no longer simply reflected the status of living 
individuals, but were part of an elaborate 
scheme to justify inequality - cither by denying 
its existence or by asserting it as n natural con- 
dition of the social order. Even pots became 
symbols of power. Other Paris-centred doc- 
trines were invoked to deni with the large areas 
of human experience which ecological mater- 
ialism had neglected: the “inside” view of indi- 
vidual cultures and their cognitive structures. 
Searching for inspiration, prehistorians in- 
vestigated the material culture of living com- 
munities - mostly in Africa - to understand the 
rules of the game. (American archaeologists, 
meanwhile, searched the garbage bags of Tuc- 
son for law-like generalizations about rub- 
bish). 

In the midst of this, international relations 
were rediscovered. As underdevelopment 
came to be seen ns a structural problem, re- 
lated to trading patterns established during a 
phase of contact nnd colonization , so the possi- 
bility of a pre-capitalist world system has been 
explored. Surplus Italian wine, shipped up the 
Rhdne in exchange for slaves, could have been 
used to take advantage of Celtic codes of hospi- 
tality and so create a dependent periphery to 
the Roman world. Mycenaeans may have 
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Tj* emotional links between the United States 
*iw Modern .Greece go back a long way. The 
names given to American towns such as 
wens, Troy, Ithaca, Yspilanti, were a tribute 
breek heroism during the wars of independ- 
and Greek revival architecture in the 
? ,ales was * * n the words of its historian 
■®oi Hamlin* "due especially to the enthu- 
hrt II, 1 I ■ w * , °k Western World, and particu- 
Y the new republic; showed for the struggle 
inn r, . cc * ! ■ C'osely allied to this is a view of 
\[ lUjfrwflwtod in traditional attitudes in- 
i' towvi" 0111 sc booldays, onwards, according 
|: wmch ancient Greece first lit what Eric R. 

■ ^ n F* nt] y characterized as “the torch of 
• Ma the barbarian night”, 

dtirwt h o underlying assumptions were, 
r, ' P 1 erman and British scholars, but the 

f. jutii-. able to pour more money Into 

i omJrH 18 L' r chosen atavism. From 1931 
Sindies /vf American School of Classical 
WfDorouft' ^theris .undertook, with massive 
hntienf a the excavation of tfie civic 

V c T4cy yi ^"Qns.lndustry , crossed withdemo- 
■J fe ® ■ : ' -the Agora excavations, and it is 
qw fa.}. teipember this when interpreting 
loteiesf • th° need to keep up 'public 
of cxdhng discoveries 
L fcd. to over' romanticized inter- 

h qf which are still current. On 

B r h ,s v ®st undertaking has 

exemplary fashion and has 
I Uf han excavation elsewhere 
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century's preliminary reports and specialized 
monographs. It is aimed at the general reader, 
and serves this function admirably, with a live- 
ly text and excellent plans and photographs. 

If the romantic view of classical antiquity 
were no more than a matter of presentation, 
then it would hardly be worthy of comment, 
but in fact It controls many of the commonly 
held assumptions about the interpretation of 
the archaeology, which in turn has such direct 
effects as to determine the dates ascribed to. 
particular features. Thus, the view (which goes 
back to Montesquieu) of ancient Greece as the 
embodiment of a “free” Europe opposed to a 
despotic Asia, has led to a readiness to inter- 
pret 1 signs of destruction as evidence for Per- 
sian activity - perhaps on analogy with the 
more recent depredations of the Turks. The 
problem in Athens is that there is evidence for 
two phases of destruction, some years apart, 
but it is the later one which has arbitrarily come 
. to be associated with the Persians (although no 
generally agreed explanation has emerged for 
the earlier one). This interpretation began in 
the. 1830s when Ludwig Ross, despite what 
Wilamowitz was later to call a "very obvious 
lack of historical training”, was allowed to con- 
. duct the first excavations on the Acropolis. In 
the course of his investigations Ross found a 
potsherd with traces of burning, which he attri- 
buted to the Persian sack of Athens, Rois’s 
• chronological position was- taken up by F; 
Studnlczka in the 1880s, and canonized by 
Studniczka’s student Ernst Langlotz in 1920. A 
few questions were raised, notably by Emma- 
nuel Lfiwy in the late 1930s, but his reserva- 
tions were dismissed as bpseiess. There is less 
certainty these day®, as Udear from Professof 
Camp’s carefully chosen words whenever he 
has to address himself to chronological issues. 

' The history of the Agora in the sixth and fifth 
centuries bc hinges on the way, the pottery is 
dated, and there Is a growing awareness that b) 
akaFi ng .t hejassttmptlon&. (orjm a king ■ 


voyaged to the mouth of the Dnnuho, to barter 
manufactures for metal supplies. Amt wliat or 
Aegean civilization itself? Was it purely coinci- 
dence that literate, palace-centred communi- 
ties appeared during the Bronze Age in Greece 
rather than Italy, further from the main Levan- 
tine trade routes? Or later: would Athens have 
been thinkable without Persia? Should the 
Classical world find Us true status us the semi- 
periphery of an oriental despotism? 

Such academic disputes arc little reflected, 
however, in the popular image of archaeology. 
Nostalgia pervndes much of the presentation of 
the past on television or the paperback book- 
shelf: "treasure islands" and "mysterious Bri- 
tain” merge into DruRIism, flying suuccrs and 
the Old Straight Track. Cheap travel has made 
possible a weekend exodus into the country- 
side and a yearly migration to the Medi- 
terranean, promoting visions of mist- 
shrouded megaliths and sun-soaked temples. 
Heritage-ism is a growth industry, employing 
archueologistsin the service of tourism. After a 
decade of science, romance again offers its 
alternative mythology. 

Differences of emphasis and subject-matter 
arc still very evident in academic archaeology, 
too. Prehistoric. Graeco-Roman and Oriental 
archaeology (to say nothing of other arcus of 
the world) are often to he found in separate 
university departments, divided according to 
the specialization needed for literary studies. 
Despite the sharing of techniques between the 
various branches of archaeological study, con- 
ceptual boundaries inherited from different 
traditions still inhibit the recognition of larger 
patterns. It requires organizational reform, as 
well as imagination, to turn our diverse origins 
to advantage and achieve a critical perception 
of the subject and its role. Although archaeo- 
logy employs scientific techniques, it can never 
be a science; and in so far us it must often deal 
with nameless masses rather Ilian individuals it 
cannot be a “humanity” either. Yet It is 
essential to give perspective on how the world 
came to be the way it is, to link the obser- 
vations of anthropologists and historians into a 
more comprehensive view of humankind, as it 
is increasingly able to do. That is our true 
heritage. 


them) a new chronological picture emerges 
which, while it may be less precise, may prove 
to be more accurate. 

A consequence of the Studniczka/Langlotz 
dating is to see Athens as an artistically thriving 
city before the Persian wars, but a "quiescent” 
one afterwards; whereas the relevant literary 
and historical sources are at one in showing the 
city to have been a poor place of little account 
before 490, and immensely rich after 479. One 
solution is to attribute the earlier signs of des- 
truction, abandonment and change (discern- 
ible in the Agora in and around Buildings C 
and D) to the Persian occupation and its after- 
math, and the second phase to domestic turbu- 
lence at the time of the overthrow of the 
Areopagus in the late 460s. This would make it 
much easier to accept a recent proposal, which 
Camp alludes to only indirectly, that buildings 
such as the Tholos, the Old Bouleuterion, the 
Metroon and the Royal Stoa were constructed 
in the early days of Ephinltic/Periclcan demo- 
cracy. Ernst Badian's forthcoming reconstruc- 
tion to two Peaces of Callias, one in the 460s 
and the other in 449/448 bc will help to resolve 
many outstanding architectural problems, in 
the Agora and elsewhere. 

It Was the view of Winckelmnnn, the "father 
of classical archncology”. flint classical art 
flourished in Greece as n direct result of the 
overthrow of the Pisistmtid tyrants nt the close 
of the sixth century. This was subsequently 
shown to be based on the misdating of a third- 
century classicizing coin, hut the central idea 
was retained in the Studniczka/Langlotz 
chronology, except that now the equivalent 
phenomenon occurred with the removal of 
another despotism, that of tire Achucmenid 
Persians* What is now emerging is a picture 
perhaps less comforting to liberal sympathies; 
namely that the florescence of ancient art re- 
flects not political liberty but. like the excava- 
tions of life Agora themselves, the pmroiuige 
of >riubricb .niui powerful* . ■ . ... „ 
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This fat volume celebrates the fiftieth birthday 
of the Society for American Archaeology, 
drawing on papers given at its anniversary con- 
ference in Denver last year. These have been 
rapidly and handsomely published, though at a 
price, and witii few illustrations and no index. 
With a special issue of the SA A journal Amer- 
ican Antiquity (volume 50, number 2. 1985), 
this adds up to over 700 pages of history and 
contemporary self-anti lysis. 1935 was, of 
course, far from the birth of American 
archaeology - Thomas Jefferson was an 
energetic excavator, and some systematic inter- 
est goes back to the com] n is uni ares - but the 
1930s were a real turning-point. It wus those 
years that saw the Folsom site establishing the 
antiquity of man in the New World, the setting- 
out of major culture-historical sequences, anil 
the first wave of Federally funded salvage 
programmes. 

Today archaeology in the United Stntes, like 
the country itself, is huge, diverse and often 
inward-looking. In its occasional isolationist 
moods the Society thinks of restricting itself 
entirely to the archaeology of the Americas, 
and Classical Archaeology is the preserve of 
the separate Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica. The main commitment abroad is to Central 
America, as the patch closest to home with a 
high civilization to explore. 

To most European archaeologists, America 
remains an alien world. Partly this is a matter 
of restricted teaching: there is just one perman- 
ent post in the British university system speci- 
fically for American archaeology. Partly it fol- 
lows from the close integration of American 
archaeology into a four-field general anthropo- 
logy - cultural, physical, linguistic and 
archaeological - which Is nowhere exactly fol- 
lowed this side of the Atlantic. Partly, and 
more reasonably, it follows from different 
research conditions and data. 

Robert Dunnell begins. the book with an 
acute overview of the major events and 
changes of the five decades. In his view Amer- 
ican archaeology, established as a' distinct 
discipline during the 1930s, was able to concen- 
trate on describing chronology and culture- 
history in a productive period of normal 
science that lasted for about thirty years. Then 
came the self-conscious revolution of the "new 
archaeology", which damaged the culture- 
history paradigm beyond repair; in any case, 
the working-out oF the major sequences and 

■ . independent dating by tree-rings and radio- 

carbon has made the chronological order in* . 
creasingly a starting-point for study rather than 

■ ; its conclusion. Dunnell points especially to a 

1953 paper by Albert C. Spaulding (not, alas, a 
. contributor to this volume) setting out how to 
prelate units of archaeological analysis to past 
: human behaviour, rather then treating them as 
'passive chronological markers. Like Taylor’s 
Study of Archaeology (1948) -surely the most 
cited and least read reference in the. new 
' V archaeological Hternture - Spaulding's paper, 
/statistical • and technical,, opened avenues not 
■much explored for another' fifteen years. . 

With the new archaeology now itself a piece 
, of history; ;hidw does Dunnell see the current 
state of 1 affairs? Culture-history is certainty • 
dead. (U has no place in the structure of this 
volume.) The general . strategy of the new 
lurchacology is plausible; it -‘may eventually 
> ! prove do-able" if only the right techniques are 


which arc not really scientific at all. 

Seven retrospective papers illustrate, elabo- 
rate .md contradict this story, with Jesse 
Jennings, the grand old man of Western US 
urchucology, notably confident that culture- 
history remains the core of the subject. 

Don Fowler, reviewing conservation (or the 
lack of conservation) of archaeological re- 
sources, is particularly good on the profound 
and continuing public indifference to the 
American past, fie points to the professional 
ambivalence symbolized by placing all things 
Indian in natural-history museums, along with 
the dinosaurs and stuffed crocodiles, rather 
than in institutions which celebrate American 
national ideology and inspiration. In the same 
vein. Bruce Trigger has harsh words for the 
relation between prehistoric archaeology and 
American society. A century ago, etlino- 
grnpEiic and archaeological museums embod- 
ied the natural superiority of whites over native 
Americans and justified their treatment as the 
working-out of a providential, if ruthless, 
historical order of manifest destiny. Yet today, 
American archaeologists who are using the evi- 
dence of native American prehistory simply as 
a route towards a generalized or universal 
anthropology, may be as spirituully alienated 
from native Americans as their forefathers 
were and may equally, if more subtly, he steal- 
ing native material remains for the interests of 
Euro- American society. 

The second part of the book, in three papers, 
looks at three classic problems, the archaeo- 
logy of palaeo-rndian hunter-gatherers, the 
origins of food production in the New World, 
and the evolution of civilizations. 

The final part examines current trends and 
future prospects. What is most striking here is 
less the opinions offered than the choice the 
editors have made as to the four areas most 
worth attention. They are not ail the obvious 
ones, although Bin ford, who as an angry and 
not-so-young man started the ball of new 
archaeology rolling, is understandably given 
the lost word. The topics discussed are: 
mathematical and formal models: contemp- 
orary cultural resource management; sym- 
bolic. structuralist and critical views; and 
archaeological interpretation. 

George Cowgill’s survey of mathematical 
models emphasizes the key distinction be- 
tween statistics and formal mathematical mod- 
els. (As an occasional worker in this field my- 
self, I have become used to the assumption that 
mathematics in archaeology is just another 
name for statistics - and that the average re- 
searcher who lias taken to working with statis- 
tics is at heart a hacker wanting to play with 
computers.) Admitting how few are the 
methods that. have been employed in ways 
which are not only technically correct and 
appropriate to data but also of some real use, 
Cowgill expects the future to exhibit steady 
progress rather than great leaps forward. 

Cultural resource management (CRM), 
■which >n the United States largely means sal- 
vage archaeology under commercial contracts, 
is now an established multi -million-dollar busi- 
ness. Its; early days were full of horror-stories. 

. A favourite one is of the surface survey made in 
upstate New York one February; it found no 
flints, potsherds, ot other small artefacts - but 
then the average small artefact does not show 
through a metre or two of lying snow. There 
are still profound difficulties with the letting of 
contracts (primarily op cost , grounds), with 
sampling over large areas of landscape, and 
with the disappearance of findings into a 
“grey" literature of unpublished end unclrcu- * 
- iated reports. But it is now clear that very good 
work can be 1 ; and is being, routinely done 
under. the CRM .procedures. 

TTie kalispeli vnljey project in Washington 
state,' for example, has Cully documented an 
unusuhl and unsuspected hunier-gathereir eco- 
nomy* based on the intensive exploitation of 


able waterway and controlled by a Federal 
agency, the Army Corps of Engineers, whose 
permission is therefore required. This is the 
lever, indirect but legally secure, which brings 
the project under the Federal archaeology 
umbrella and obliges the developer to pay in 
full for necessary salvage archaeology. The 
recognition of archaeology as an accepted 
interest-group, rather than ail external lobby, 
was symbolized by the visit of the US Secretary 
of the Interior to the SAA's 1986 conference, 
just as he might go to a mining or power- 
industry meeting. CRM is certainly not going 
to slip away. 

Where the new archaeology, and before it 
culture-history, largely followed the ideals of 
empirical philosophy, the structuralist and cri- 
tical schools surveyed by Mark Leone are tak- 
ing a radical and relativist stance, in part de- 
rived from Marxist and critical theory. Mean- 
ings, symbolic values and the processes of 
ideological control are seen us central both to 
the functioning of the past societies that 
archaeology seeks to reconstruct and to the 
role of archaeology in present societies. There 
is no “real past” out there, or at any rate no 
means to reach it. 

Patty Jo Watson, aware that critical schools 
might induce a “terminal sceptical crisis" in the 
subject, finds that archaeological interpreta- 
tion in 1985 nevertheless has the same central 
tendency as it did in 1935, the description and 
explanation of a real past, which is in part 
accessible to us. There are big questions here, 
of a kind documentary historians have not very 
often explored. While it is agreed that “mere 
description" will no longer suffice, it is far from 
clear what constitutes the “explanation" of a 
past pattern of human behaviour as archaeo- 
iogically documented. Here, surety, there is 
much to be learnt from disciplines like 
palaeontology which also seek to make sense 
of distant historical events, within a generaliz- 
ing framework and with information recovered 
by physical sciences. 

So will American archaeology come full cir- 
cle, and finally achieve again an agreed method 
and agreed programme, as it did in the 1930s, 
when it got quietly on with culture-history? 
Here I find Donald Grayson's paper the most 
instructive. It is not in the "prospect” section of 
the book but in the oldest bit of the history 
department, exploring the nineteenth-century 
arguments over eoliths. “Eoliths” (from the 
Greek for “dawn-stone") were supposed to be 


very early stone tools, usually ofasinwu 
crude form, which was the very reason!* 
priori expectation for a first human mS 
But it was precisely those simple formJ 
would be simulated entirely by natural J, 
the crashing of breakers on a gravel b 
the pressure of ice on the rocks gllS! 
gathered - as was vividly shown by tbe« ft - 
ence of a few elegant eoliths in deposis, 
ancient they could not possibly contain ho,, 
artefacts. It was not a problem of ctfc 
history hut, as Grayford elegantly shots,®’ 
Binford’s "middle range"; that is, offer 
plication of the relationship between a jxnc 
archaeological phenomenon - the sW 
stones - and one of human behaviour -fc 
making of stone tools. That is why thisandr 
controversy, and its resolution, aresomufe 
the modern manner, even down to Aety) 
with which the * arguments were prt«: 
(There are some cruel words in this book.fii 
“macho rocksmanship" for one school do 
perimental flintknappers, but no recent i* 
pute has quite matched the abusive hetgbdd 
inventing “a new form of menial illnty' 
called “ antiiolithisme " , to account forfesaj 
tical party’s obstinacy!) Statistical consul 
tions, modern experimental replication, ck 
precise dating evidence were crucial -air 
so often are today. No wonder justlhrxc 
arguments were repeated when Louis Lair 
claimed the Calico Hills site in Califorauti 
very early site with a primeval Amtiw 
indust 17. 

Grayson’s classic case-study of a quinine 
daily modern problem played out a cm, 
ago puts in question the easy view, that fr 
current era of confusion is a temporary & 
lude before another period of normal scian 
restores the peace. Perhaps the cullutc-to 
era, when the SAA was founded, was non* 
norm at all but the exception, a rare irttf* 
when it was possible, necessary and usdR 
work in an unquestioned paradigm; it 
wards, American archaeology returned u: 
natural ferment and productive argument!* 
ends and means. Perhaps the culture-la* 
era was nothing like as quiet as we not l< 
suade ourselves that it was. Perhaps Aj 
never was a distinct culture-history eiia£ 
The SAA centenary history may tell usiaSS 
Meanwhile, we have this fine and oerp 
■ celebration to show many of thestrensw,* 
some of the weaknesses, of Amro* 
archaeology today. 


On Raedwald’s regalia 


James Graham-Ca mpbell 

ANGELA CARE EVANS 
Sutton Hoo Ship Burial 
127pp. British Museum. £5.50. 

07141 05449 


Sutton Hoo in Suffolk was a royal cemetery in 
the early Anglo-Saxon period and the ship- 
burial beneath a mound, excavated in 1939, is 
thought to be the grave of Raedwald, King of 
East Anglia, who died in 624 or 625. The ship, 
nearly 30 metres long, contained a textile-hung 
chamber in which a varied and unique assemb- 
lage of grave-goods had been deposited, rang- 
ing from a parade helmet and shield, through 
symbols of power and sumptuous regalia, to 
Imported Eastern Mediterranean silverware 
and ordinary domestic items. There was no 
recognizable trace of a body, but the purrent 
excavations the graVefield, revealing un- 
accompanied inhumations and cremations be- 
side the. mounds, have, demonstrated just how 
fugitive skeletal material is in itsiacid saqd. 

The ship-burial has been published in three 
large volumes (1975-83) by Rupert Bruce- 


i • prove dp-able” if only the rlglti tecHaiq ues are the bulbou s commit root . T wo features of the large volumes (1975-83) by Rupert Bruce- 

-found. So. Ihe future isbeing sought, there, wifii ‘ programme are instructive. First is its scale; the , Mitford and his British Museum colleagues, 

V continued emphasis on method, both inside budget pf around $200, 00Q is far in excess of including Angela Care Evans who edited its 

; a pd outside Lewis Bijiford's influential the resources available to a university depart- : final part mid has now written this “popul a r- 

-framework of "middle- range theory”, which . mentor the National Science Foundation. And ; guide'VThe definitive report comprises some 
Hopes, to find consistent regularities by which second is the means, of financing. It is not', 2,000 pages’ and this short book is intended for 

: past human behaviour can be reliably reco- Federally, funded by public, money; in the', thosf without such detailed interests (or a cou- 

; vered from the stones and bones. Until- Some . way British . rescue archaeology is ; largely, - i pie, of hundred .’pounds tq: Spare) as its official 

Standard methods are worked out, the current government-funded, but by a private tfevel- : &HCr native' It follows on from a guide first 

rtiuArcilu nf ann^norhnE uiilf mnllmu, nirtninn nnpr Ivhn hlAnftn huilrt a In iki ni,hlial,h4 i n'M j 


scholarly account and a popular 
Evans has modified the approach . 
ponded the contents to tell the dOQ : 
Hoo and its interpretation, fromtncnj^ 
the present excavations, but itage' 
(including size) has remained thesw*t . 
the scholarly notes have been dropp^^ 
On this basis British Museum 
seem to have a most pewUarnol^w 
“popular guide” should be. The '■ 
does not know an after-scarf ^ 

end, or a gunwale from a garbwm. 
struggling with the ship chap, „’ 
wish to learn about the Sutton L j 
you must first teach y°urse 
cloisonnd from champlevi an ^ 

niello. The book is 
more reconstructions would • 

would also have saved on de ^ p Jj# 
The prevalence of s P^' 1|i0D <if** 
(without even a glossary), / ep ®jL t |W* 
and enigmatic statements, 5 8* 
book was hastily written a P ^ 
Sometimes the results are 
What is the reader to ? t 
ment: “a lost hanging-** 
contained a dog SM6g «'^ ' 
as water containers 7 Th , 
bronze bowls were used as a 8 
than ' tableware? (This is P • 
ference to the lost bowl fr? 1 ^ ab£ 
which has a centrepiece jn the > j&J 

that could as well be the L° , A-jJ 

a dog.) Occasionally, ^ 
daily inaccurate: Bede .was- n , ^ 
Undisfame. Tliis 
British Museum guide 
reeureitated in many ojherp?^- ,^ 
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Some Small Harvest 

The Memoirs of Glyn Daniel 

Glyn Daniel's first caste offanic came in the 1950s 
when he was chairman of the immensely popular 
TV series Animal, Vegetable, Mineral? which 
permanently changed the place of archaeology in 
British consciousness. Inspitcofbeing made TV 
personality of the year in 1955, however, he 
continued to write scholarly archaeological books 
and became editor of Antiquity. He travelled, 
lectured and excavated, wrote three detective 
novels, became Disney Professor and was tutor to 
the Prince of Wales at Cambridge. Glyn Daniel's 
account of his full and varied life is perceptive, wry 
and irresistible. 

With 53 illustrations £12.95 September 


Ancient Peoples ami Places 

The Vikings and 
America 

Erik Wahlgren 

For niore than a century laymen and scholars have 
argued over the question of Vinland, that 
mysterious land of grapevines’ which, according 
to medieval Icelandic sagas, the Viking Leif 
Eriksson discovered - probably in North America 
-and christened almost a thousand years ago. 

Drawing on fifty years of study of the sagas and 
adeep knowledge of the historical evidence, 
Professor Wahlgrcn separates fact from fiction in a 
marvellously readable account. 

With W3 illustrations f 12.50 


Ancient Peoples and Places 

Babylon 

Joan Oates 

Revised edition now available in paperback 
‘The best introduction to what is known about the 
city in its greatest days. . . reliable, judicious, and 
fascinating'- Professor G. W. Bowcrsock, 

Harvard University 
Highly Tccom mended ... a miracle of 
compression, losing nothing of its readability by 
tiw vast amount of material which is packed into it' 
- Popular Archaeology 

In this revised edition of the standard introduction 
to South Mesopotamian archaeology rjoan Oates 
tells the true story of the ancient and notorious city 
ofBabyfen. . 

1J7 Illustrations Paperback £5.95 


Peoples and Places ■ 

The Hlttites 

Thafr Contemporaries in Asia Minor 

JjG. Macqueeti 

edition ' 

ailed by reviewers as ’stimulating', 'outstanding’ 
^Pendurutg value’ when it first appeared in 
b h • • ^Mfr*.has now been completely revised 
ml.. y^ QI ' New material describes the latest 
the Hittitc capital Hattusas and other 
[y^uycxajyated sites, and Macqueeti 

• v 6 * ^hintriguing questions as the 
. gi n s pf the H it ti tcS and their relations with their 
^^ ( ! ari6s - in ^ A ^ n world. 

■ ^ f? p HI»WMrtow £12.50 October ' ". . 


Ancient Peoples and Places 

Celtic Britain 

Charles Thomas 

Celtic Britain takes a fresh look at the period 
between the departure of the Romans, around A I ) 
400, and the establishment of the English 
kingdoms in the later 7th century. Itwasa time of 
turmoil, yet also of renaissance, of a rebirth of 
Celtic language and art which saw the riseol'native 
British kingdoms in Scotland. Wales and 
Cornwall, and the flowering of the Church. 

With 133 illustrations, 9 in colour CI2.5U October 


Thames 

and 

Hudson 


Ancient Peoples and Places 

The Sea Peoples 

Warriors of the Ancient Mediterranean 

N. K. Sanders 

Revised edition now available in paperback 
‘The best book on the Sea Peoples wc have ever 
had . . . deals in splendid fashion with one of the 
most exciting periods in ancient bistory’- 
ProfessorJ. D. Muhly, American Journal of Archaeology 
‘An historical synthesis, clearly argued and 
beautifully illustrated, which reads remarkably like 
a detective story' - Dr Reynolds Higghis, The Times 
Nancy Sanders interweaves literary and 
archaeological evidence in this brilliant and now 
updated study of the people who helped topple 
Hittitc and Mycenaean civilizations. 

With NO illustrations Paperback £5,95 



World of Art 

The Art of 
Mesoamerica 

From Olmec to Axtec 

Mary Ellen Miller 

This new survey of the art and architecture of 
ancient Mesoamerica, which draws on the latest ■ 
archacoiogicjl discoveries. succinctly and 
evocatively summarizes the artistic achievements 
of the high Precolumbian civilizations - Olmec, 
Maya, Tcotihuacan. Toltcc, Azuhr-and their 
contemporaries. The pyramids and palaces, jades 
and brightly coloured paintings emerge from these 
piges as vividly as when they first astonished ,. 

Cortes’ men in 1 519. : .. 

. With 186 illustrations, 20ut p>h , i> r Paperback N, 95 


New Aspects of Antiquity 

The Athenian Agora 

Excavations In the Heart of Clinical Athens 

John M. Camp 

The great public square known as the Agora was 
the focal point of life in ancient Athens. John 
Cainp, Assistant Director of the Agora 
excavations, brings together here for the first time 
for a general audience the results of fifty-five years' 
work in the Agora, describing and illustrating the 
richest of the spectacular finds. This account will 
prove immensely useful to the thousands who visit 
thesitccach year, and to all students of the 
Classical world. 

With 200 illustrations, 11 in colour 116.00 


New Aspects o/'Antii/siity 

Knowth 

an d t he passage- tombs of Iral and 

(-,\w<ir EagJn 

In .1 long-awaited jccuiiut. Professor Eogan gives 
the full story ofthis remarkable site in the Boyne 
Valley north of Dublin, where his excavations 
over some twenty-five years have revealed a five- 
tliot is .imi-ycit r-« Id burial complex and a treasure- 
house of meg j lit hi c art. The Imudreds of massive 
and intricately carved stones are discussed .U length 
and richly illustrated, together with the other 
major finds. 

With 180 illustrations, II in colour LIU. OO November 


Megalithlc Brittany: 
a Guide 

Ait/ircy Burl 

'A fine and welcome book' - Times Literary 
Supplement 

' Will now be the standard guide book in English to 
the Breton megaliths’- Popular Arrhiieelegy 
Brittany is a megalithic wonderland. All over the 
north-west peninsula of France there exist 
standing stones, chambered tombs, alignments 
and stone circles, both con temporary with and 
earlier chan Stonehenge and Avebury. Aubrey 
Burl’s text is characteristically as entertaining as it 
is informative and scholarly. 

With 135 illustrations, many in two colours £ 15.00 


New Aspects of Antiquity 

Sweet Track to 
Glastonbury 

The Somerset Levels In Prehistory 

Bryon y Coles and John Coles 
Excavating in the Somerset Levels for the past two 
decades, Bryony and John Coles have unearthed 
the world’s 'oldest road', the Neolithic Sweet 
Track. Now the authdrs have written a full 
account of their work, describing a host of 
prehistoric sites as well as individual finds, from 
wooden tools to jade and metal artifacts. This is 
perhaps the most detailed study ever attempted of 
ancient man's impact upon the landscape. 

With M6 illustrations, 16 in colour CIS. 00 
Shortlisted for the British Archaeological Book 
Award 1986 


The Riddle of the 
Pyramids 

Kurt Mendelssohn 
Now available in paperlwk 

’Marvellously lucid introduction to the period as a 
whole ... a book to buy, to read, to ponder and to 
'! enjoy ’ - Currant 

Tlu: pyramids are immensely large, very ancient 
and. by general consensus, extremely useless. Yci 
■ the Egyptiansvxpentledanalniost unbelievable 
Jinount of labour in constructing them. Dr 
. Mendelssohn shows that what mattered was not 
.. the pyramid itself- it was thcAiiih/iUf ofit. 

HVri; 1 27 illustrations , IS in colour Paper bacli £7.95 
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Below the water line 


Richard Bradley 


I. M. STEAD, ,[. 0. ItOUHKE anil DOM 
BHOTHWELL 

Lindow Man: Thu body in I he hog 
2(JHpp. British Museum Publications. £15. 
07141 13867 
UON BROTH WKl.L 

The Bog Man and the Archaeology or People 
128pp. British Museum Publications. £5.95. 
07141 12840 

DR VONVand JOlINCOLES 

Sweet Track to Glastonbury : The Somerse I 

Levelsin prehistory 

200pp,with 146 illustrations, 10 in colour. 
Thames and Hudson. £18. 

0300390223 


The contents of many museums have u mono- 
tonous sameness about them: worked flints in 
abundance; sorry skeletons; rows of pots and 
abandoned tools. The same impression is given 
by archaeological excavations: Inyer upon 
layer of dirt, front which the last traces of 
ancient structures arc tensed with obvious diffi- 
culty. Small wonder that it has been claimed 
that “the nrchucologist digs up rubbish then 
writes it down". 

Like most first impressions, this is a partial 
view, hut archaeologists themselves have been 
very slow to dispel it. The British Museum’s 
cutreut exhibition of post-war archaeology in 
Britain takes a welcome step in this direction 
and occasions the publication of two of these 
books. Us centrepiece is not an artefact at all, 
but an Iron Age corpse, Lindow Man ("Pete 
Marsh"), and among the most striking features 
of the display are wooden objects from the , 
Fenlnnd and the Somerset Levels. There is 
even a piece of Neolithic string. While all this 
adds a welcome variety, even more striking are 
the preserved structures found in recent years, 
from limber roads like the Sweet Track in 
Somerset to the massive wharves of Roman 
London. 


The common element is waterlogging. For a 
century or more our understanding of the past 
has been enlivened by the freak preservation of 
objects, buildings or even people, whose exist- 
ence would hardly register on dry land. 
Famous examples include the “lake villages” of 
Glastonbury and Meare or the hog bodies of 
Scandinavia. Their public appeal is obvious 
from the success of P. V. Glob's book The Bog 
People. 

It is not difficult to see why archaeologists 
working in Britain have been so slow to exploit 
the opportunities offered by waterlogged sites. 
They are expensive to excavate, costing ten 
times as much as those on dry land. They take a 
long time to recnrd to modern standards, and 
as these three books show, they involve, or 
should involve, the collaboration of a wide 
range of specialists. There may be a danger of 
saying more about less, but the work of the last 
decade has given us so much that is new that 
there is no sign of exhaustion yet. The water- 
logged levels of York, Carlisle and Dublin tell 
us more about the buildings of our early towns 
than traditional excavation could ever do. 
Work in the East Anglian Fens is rewriting our 
prehistory ns it goes - who would have ex- 
pected to find a buried hill-fort only six feet 
above sea level? 

We must be careful to distinguish between 
chance finds, like that of Lindow Man in a 
Cheshire pent-bog, and long-term program- 
mes of research like the work of the Somerset 
Levels Project, described in John and Bryony 
Coles’s book. Both happened in the face of 
commercial peat-cutting, but they represent 
two very different types of archaeology. The 
Somerset project has run for over twenty 
years, and highly selective excavation has shed 
considerable light on the development of a 
lowland landscape, from the beginnings of 
farming to the eve of the Roman conquest. The 
discovery of Lindow Man was an accident, and 
the careful research reported in the two books 
from the British Museum made the most of an 
opportunity that no one could have foreseen. 

The monograph compiled by T. M. Stead, 


The Biblical connection 


P. R. S. Moorey 


JOAN OATES 
Babylon 

216pp with 137 illustrationsThames and 
•Hudson. Paperback,£5.95. 

0500273847 

JONATHANS TUBS (Editor) 

Palestine in the Bronze and Iron Ages: Papers 
in honour of OlgaTufnell 
248pp. Institute of Archaeology, London 
. University. £20, 

0905853156 

PIOTR BIENXOWSKJ 

Jericho to the Late Bronze Age 

240pp. Warminster: Aris and Phillips. 

Paperback,£22. . 

Q856683205 

! - 1 • -- 

Near Eastern Archaeology is no longer the 
. faydurite.lt once was with general publishers. 
The first major Work in English on the subject 
. was a' two-volume best-seller. In the words of 
‘ an enthusiastic . ; contemporary, Layard's . 
Nineveh and its'Remahts (1849) was "not only 
. .. ..perfect instyle, astonishing in knowledge, 

. but a marvel in its interest and completeness". 
It established a tradition tliqt survived for just 
oyer a tenjury, through which the results Of- 
' fieldwork , were lucidly and : intelligently pre- 
. • sc'nted lq scholar and . general reader alike. 

[ • Kenyon, hiailowan and Woolley,' to name 
i . but some of the most active field archaeologists 
! In the Near East of (he. last generation, wrote 
- bdoks that were at the timq.'andtpa degree 
Tefnain, model presentations for the reading 
pUbjlic. Bui none of the sample of publications 
reviewed her? deals until recent field research 
ahdtwoare from specialist publishers. The 
‘ pages blthe TLS In the past few years indicate 
: that this ls not exceptional. Is it public taste 
that has changed or the nature of the subject? 

, , Anpveiwhclminkihcreaseof archaeological 
activity of all 'jpnds has. been confounded by 
} chahges .ln the ..nature .of ;<«mmtmiciaHoh 
; among . H , 6ar ; ^^te.rn archaeologists. . No 


J. B. Bourke and Don Brothwell is the 
definitive report on their inquest on Lindow 
Man and contains as much technical detail as 
anyone could ask. Brothwell has also provided 
a more general account of this work and of the 
potential of research on preserved corpses in 
general. It has much in common with (he 
Coles's book, which is an elegant review of 
their fieldwork in Somerset. Much of the fine 
detail is already in print, and again this account 
is aimed at a wider audience. 

Both books succeed admirably in conveying 
the unique potential of “wet" archaeology, and 
Brothwell's ranges more briefly over other pre- 
served bodies, mummified, desiccated and 
frozen. They are very well illustrated, although 
some of Brothwell’s photographs need rather a 
strong stomach; indeed, that is what some of 
them show. As an indication of the range of 
skills deployed in wetland archaeology, they 
can hardly be bettered, and because each fo- 
cuses on a single piece of research, they are a 
better introduction to scientific archaeology 
than many books devoted to that purpose. The 
Coles's book is informative on pollen analysis 
dendrochronology, the study of preserved in- 
sects and the use of radiocarbon dating. Broth- 
well’s summary extends to palaeobotany and 
pnlaeopathology. Each account gains material- 
ly from the remarkable preservation of the 
evidence. 

When first a woman’s head and later a man’s 
body were discovered in Lindow Moss, the 
police were understandably suspicious, and 
their doubts were not allayed until both finds 
had been dated by radiocarbon. Now we know 
that Lindow Man was in his twenties; we know 
what food he had eaten and can reconstruct the 
landscape in which he met his end. We even 
know that he had been struck on the head, 
garrotted and that his throat had been cut. 
Detailed research has given us an impression of 
his state of health and even of his physical 
appearance - he has been seen in the audience 
at several conferences. All this information has 
been obtained by the minute analysis recorded 
in the British Museum monograph and illus- 


longer, even in the English-speaking world, 
are the results of fieldwork published on the 
Woolley model, immediately, season by sea- 
son in richly documented, well-illustrated in- 
terim reports, followed with minimum delayby 
full, final publications, complemented then or 
later by vivid summaries for all readers. 

• Brief reports too often published (if pub- 
lished at all) in relatively inaccessible places, 

. conference or seminar papers, many very tech- 
nical and similarly treated, and an elusive oral 
tradition are increasingly the primary means of 
transmission. Full publication follows, if ever, 
long after the event and quite possibly by 
junior members of a dig team or by those of 
another generation who know only selected 
objects in museums, photographs and note- 
books. Good syntheses and general commen- 
taries, so vita! to the steady development of a 

1 Sqbject, are fast becoming rarities. 

• Few. branches of archaeology, moreover, 

■ have been affected more deeply by the passing 
' of a traditional, culture ml ho' West than that of 

the Near East. For a century after Layard’s 
literary triumph accounts of its archaeology in 
the historic periods' were written for laymen 
whoeitherread the Old Testament regularly or 
' knew substantial parts of it from childhood. A? 
common frame of reference allowed (he un- 
familiar to be presented through the familiar; a 
Shared interest created a receptive public. 

Regrettably, this approach has also been 
. progressively undermined by uncritical and ex- 
travagant clalmsfoc oantacts between the 
1 Bib|e and archaeology, hot least in recent cpm- : 
memories on the exceptionally important jUbird 
millennium bc archives froni ancient Eblairi,- 1 
' Syriai; Consequently, many of the present gen- 
eration of archaeologist* se* the Biblical cojV : 

1 hection not as a means of cothihunication but 
; as a source of confusion and misdirection, pre-- . 
feral?ly avoidcd. Piolr Bienk6wsk(, in JjgriChp \ 

■ in iMLaleBitphzeA^e, deliberately orptts ^he.i 
biblical evidence" iria topiC'Where. Bfty y^afs . 
agOi.it motlyoted Jbe research ait Jericifo.: 

: J , This',' h6i^vpr, 'do'es ; n!bt apply, to' the pro: 

. jiUldry pf the Neaf East. .n is iranic in rctros^ 


pect to observe that some of the finest and most 
perceptive fieldwork inspired by the aims and 
aspirations of the “New Archaeology” was 
being done in Western Asia, to elucidate the 
emergence of farming communities and com- 
plex urban societies, just when comparable de- 
velopments in European prehistory cut the 
umbilical cord with the east. Ex Oriente lux\ 
the theme that had sustained four editions of 
Gordon Childe's memorable New Light on the 
Most Ancient East between 1928 and 1954, 
seemed suddenly to have lost its relevance. 
The crucial eastern connection has yet to be 
re-established in the popular imagination. 

Relevant'titles in (he late Max Mallowan's 
series for Penguin and in Glyn Daniel’s con- 
tinuing "Peoples and Places” series remain the 
backbone of any reading list in Near Eastern 
archaeology. A few selected titles in both are 
of a quality sterling enough to be regularly 
reminted and some, technically out-of-date, 
like. Albright’s The Archaeology of Palestine, 
endiire as classic statements for their time. 

Since, its publication in;i979 Joan Oates's 
study of Babylonia and the Babylonians, too 
cryptically titled Babylon , has established itself 
. as an outstanding introductory text for stu- 
dents and. laymen ?like. It compresses wide 
learning, sound, commentary and judicious 
illustration into a remarkably lucid account. 
Herintimate experience of Iraq, and the prob- 
lems of field research' there, give.it a special, 
, value. . Economic . stringency has required 
minimal revlsion'ln this new edititon, almost 
exclusively in the notes, to keep it at a Very 
reasonable, price. Nothing 1 of. significance ihas 
been JtiiSsed. blight wC now hope for a sister 
Volume on Assyria and the Assyrians .to the 
sampadlnirabje standard?. ; 

. lit is a. pleasure to see a representative and. 
well-edited volume pf essays for; the .late Olga 
most, modest, but most 
• ‘. flif-.o British .Near- Eastern 

ai^aeo|ogista o£ tbe last generation. She was 
;the llqcjbpfo qi flitWellcorife-Mamdii $xp«i|- 
eddiiwlir (Lachish)-in 

.'V : vc !7- ■ j ' : . 


trales the range of skills that can beta, 
bear on well-preserved arehseolo^ pau , Cart ledge 


erial. 
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A new Classical Archaeology? 


True, in their sometimes near-violent reaction 
some of these archaeologists may have per- 
petrated an equally outmoded and pernicious 


« i i . . l ^ uii wvjuaiiy uuunuucu anu pernicious 

,S not Wlthoul fol A century after the subject began to acquire version of positivism, whether in the expccta- 

tee contnbutmns are .^extended nubility as an academic discipline, tion that scientific laws of human behaviour 

Ii f °lT atl ° nunne ^% l ^|Sal Archaeology is, or ought to be, in — , J L - 


covered between 1892 and 1908. Theirbcd 
a sparkling synthesis of a great amount o( 
cult work and is a triumphant demonstrating; 


some of the authors seem to bc unawarcor Xfsis Not in the vulgar, tabloid sense of that 
another’s findings. The final chapttr, fa .bused word - everything going wrong- but in 
the threads together, is valuable buitook the original, etymological sense of passing 
Brothwell's popular account strikes i t hidomcnt or making a decision. Forlhedeci- 
even balance and will be sufficient fa. tand judgments made now by Classical 
general reader. udiaeologists - and by their colleagues in 

If the Lindow project is a good illiutratica Classical studies generally, especially ancient 
the techniques available to modem historians - will determine the answer to an 
logy, the Coles’s work extends fo Wiant question. Will Classical Archaeo- 
approoches to the reconstruction of ana logy maintain its traditional, somewhat ambi- 
landscape, the peat fens between the Mu rods independence, or, independent still but 
and Qunntoek Hills. They have excavaiedt A a different way, will it contribute vitally to 
analysed a whole series of wooden trafaltyellectual renewal, possibly even advance, in 
linking settlement areas on the higher gruudus branch of the humanities and/or humane 
and have embarked on a long owfatEjenccs? 

assessment of the Iron Age “lake villages’ll A great deal is at stake, not least our West- 

cultural heritage - or rather what we 
to make of the manifold legacy of 
Cteece and Rome. For example, it cannot be 
the special skills needed in excavating ijk nidenta] that the controversy over the resti- 
logged structures. More important, ihisM ibon or reapportionment of what is quaintly 
gives a feel of how good archaeology! a oiled "cultural property” resolves itself so 
search is planned and how it runs from dm often into wrangling over the Elgin/Parthenon 
day. The authors have a light touch andais tables, at any rate in the media of Britain, 
with vigour and wit. The book also Mi Again. John Paul Getty could, hypothetically, 
from first-class figure drawings. If asp toe modelled his museum on an Anasazi 
wants to see what modern archaeologia futbio and collected Amerindian art, but he 

ptfcned a Pompeian villa and the art of 
Greece and Rome; the sum of 7 million dollars 
fa\ Iris Foundation reputedly paid for a (poss- 
Wy fake) kouros perfectly illustrates the per- 
petuation into our own times of that "lure of 
and that we need to investigate theoikelOassical sculpture" about which Francis 
The Somerset trackways link uptheloiialjtekelland Nicholas Penny have written per- 
ridgeswhichriseoutoftheLevels.ond^ijtpiivcIy for the period 1500-1900. Then, 

Ty for present purposes, there is the intel- 
role played by Classical Archaeology 
(in an earlier incarnation) in the development 
'archaeology as a discipline - a role premised 
| >he fact that, as Peter Kidson needed to 
readers of the revamped Legacy of 
Pwre in 1981, “Greek art was once more or 
^synonymous with art assuch". Illustrations 
these could easily be multiplied. Enough 
I hope, been said to show that Classical 
'Kology matters, politically and emot- 
'd) and culturally as well as (merely) 
‘ mically. 


achieve, this is a good place to atari. 

I have emphasized the strengths oft 
archaeology as they are revealed in 
books, but in our enthusiasm we mtf 
forget that most people lived on dry gr- 


the settlements serviced by these routni 
have been well above the water-table. 
ever poor their preservation, such areas 
still be investigated, so that we can relate? 
to the prehistoric roads studied inlheCckj 
book. In every sense, “Only conned. 
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if Classical archaeology can be de- 
as the study of ancient history and culture 
feh physical remains . . The definition 
innocuous enough, indeed unexception- 
first reading. But the conditional con- 
M invites a doubt, not just about the 
na] jargon whereby "ancient" means 
Greco-Roman, but about the relationship 
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would soon be discovered and neatly ranked in 
hierarchical order, or under the mis- 
apprehension that societies really are on all 
fours with the models postulated by cyberne- 
tics and general systems theory; and some of 
these historians may have veered loo far to- 
wards subjectivism. But whatever the merits or 
demerits of particular theories, their shared 
concern with the theoretical presuppositions of 
their work has had many beneficial results. 

For example, it has been salutary to be re- 
minded of Charles Darwin's dictum that “all 
observation must bc for or against some view, 
if it is to be of any service". The goal of pure, 
objective description , that is to say, as opposed 
to scientific explanation or at least some form 
of understanding of the past, is as stultifying as 
it is illusory. Moreover, the history or pre- 
history a historian or archaeologist writes, 
which is not to be confused with "the past", 
makes no sense without theories or at any rate 
hypotheses or, more modestly, just a point of 
view. In short, this preoccupation with theory 
has if nothing else engendered a healthily 
reflexive self-consciousness about aims and 
methods and assumptions. 

To put this point more concretely and 
archaeologically: although proverbially the 
spade may be unable to lie (in the sense that 
archaeological data are direct and authentic 
and reach the interpreter below the level of 
conscious intention), it owes that undoubted 
merit in part to the circumstance that it cannot 
speak. It has therefore to be made to speak by 
the archaeologist, whose task is to devise and 
apply the appropriate philology of artefacts 
and other accidentally surviving material re- 
mains of past societies. At a higher level of 
abstraction, resort must be had to explicitly 
formulated models or simplifying assumptions, 
mental constructs without which, as we were 
rather severely admonished in Moses Finley's 
last book, “there can be no explanation, there 
can only be reportage and crude taxonomy, 
antiquarianism in its narrowest sense". 

Let me now turn from theory to practice, 
though that distinction is of course no more 
than relative. Almost twenty years ago the 
ancient historian S. C. Humphreys laid out an 
agenda for the Classical archaeologist who 
would contribute towards understanding and 
explaining the social and economic history of 
Classical Greece. The New Archaeology was 
then in its infancy, and it was rather her iin- 
\tsual background in anthropology and 
awareness of developments in the philosophy 
of social explanation that underlay Mrs 
Humphreys’s interdisciplinary programme. 
But it is remarkable in retrospect how far she 
anticipated some of the main trends of non- 
Classlcal archaeology. It is also true, however, 
that her agenda was formidably broad and 
often, largely for financial reasons, less than 
fully practicable on or under the ground. She 
also glossed over some of the intractable prob- 
lems of all mute archaeological data, for exam- 
ple the fact that very' simitar artefacts and 
material assemblages can result from very 
different socio-economic institutions and prac- 
tices. But even so, as a historian with a special 
interest in ancient society and economy, I find 
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available to Classical Archaeology - or, alter- 
natively, freed from the tyranny of texts com- 
posed from the viewpoint and for the benefit 
mainly of the tiny leisure-class £litc - New 
archaeologists ideally seek as complete us 
possible recovery of the entire material 
assemblages and environments of the people 
they study, those produced by and acting upon 
the hoi polloi no less than the perhaps 
untypical few. 

Disabused, moreover, of the will-o’-thc- 
wisp ambition of universal prescription and 
prediction, they aim now rather for middle- 
range theories somewhere between particular- 
istic classification and analysis and strict 
hypothetico-deductivc method. They turn for 
this purpose to, for instance, cthnoarchaeo- 
logy and experimental archaeology, since 
these arc comparative ways of investigating 
environmental restraints and societal re- 
sponses that may yield testable explanatory 
hypotheses. 

Realizing, too, the inevitably limited nature 
of most excavation, limited both in physical 
and in interpretative scope, they have lenned 
increasingly towards other, non-dcstructivc 
methods; in particular, they have developed 
the intensive regional survey, which at its most 
sophisticated may bc expected to inform sug- 
gestively on such economic and social funda- 
mentals as demography, environmental 
change, agricultural procedures, landholding, 
mnrket organization and communications. 

Finally, wherever possible and appropriate, 
quantification is their watchword, For, to 
quote the aphorism of a pioneering mathema- 
tical economist, Nicholas Georgescu-Rocgen, 
“there is a limit to what wc can do with num- 
bers, as there is to what we can do without 
them". Taken together, these aims and meth- 
ods may fairly be called revolutionary. They 
have thrown into doubt the conventional wis- 
dom in archaeology and gone far towards 
establishing it as an independent subject with 
its own intellectual paradigm, rather than the 
mere “handmaiden” of the supposedly 
architectonic discipline of History. 

Classical Archaeology, it must be said at 
once, has been by no means untouched or un- 
moved by this intellectual demarche. Space 
forbids many examples, but part of the British- 
School at Athens’s centenary appeal is ear- 
marked for expanding the resources of its Fitch 
laboratory of scientific analysis. Petrographic 
and neutron activation analysis of fine pottery 
excavated in, for instance, -France and 
Romania, has given the lie to the unaided eye 
and removed from the sphere of Archaic 
Greek "trade" large amounts of in fact locally 
produced imitations of cherished imported 
fabrics. Microscopic analysis has even been 
used to authenticate the famous “I belong to 
Pheidias" graffito on a mug excavated in the 
.master’s workshop at Olympia, though the 
zeal to prove it genuine perhaps smacks rather 
too much of Classical Archaeology's trad- 
itional concern to prove or illustrate the written 
sources; one might compare reaction to the 
find of the Riace bronzes or of the so-called 
"Tomb of Philip” at Verghhia in Macedonia, 
which is unhappily reminiscent of the officially 
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discarded treasure-hunting mentality. 

As for pun-ecological recovery, one could 
cite the multi-period Fenlnnd project or, on u 
much more restricted time-scale, the botanical 
and biochemical study of coprolitcs from the 
Antnnine Wall site of Bearsdcn, demonstrat- 
ing a strongly vegetarian diet. Similarly, the 
hone material from a settlement at Kassope in 
north-west Greece has been recorded phase by 
phase with a view to undcrstandingeconomy as 
well as diet. 

Intensive regional surveying came of age in 
Greece with the publication in 1982 of the 
University of Southampton’s Melos project. 
Different in kind and scale, but scarcely less 
impressive, is the three-year survey of 10,000 
square miles of Libyan desert by a team led by 
G.B.D. Jones and G. Barker (formerly of the 
Ttnlian Molise survey); of the 3.000 farming 
settlements located, one has been fully ex- 
cavated to show that by the 70s ad its "factory” 
could produce 350 or more gallons of oil from 
olives cultivated by exploiting the local rainfall 
runoff characteristics. Related to these surveys 
arc the exploration of the chora (rural terri- 
tory) of the Sicilian state of KamaTiiiu in 
landcin with its political and administrative 
centre, and the integrated analysis of both the 
laic Roman villa and its estate at WinteTton 
in Humberside. Quantification, too, is now 
firmly established, notably in the study of 
transport amphoras both Greek (for example 
in the Black Sea region, whicli Soviet archaeo- 
logists now study as a unit) and Homan. 

There has, then, been change and I would 
say progress especially in the last decade. 
But it is uol yet enough. To take just one of 
Humphreys's Feasible suggestions, more farms 
and village-sites need to be excavated (and, I 
would add, perhaps relatively fewer cemetery 
sites, the interpretation of which hi terms 
of social ranking is notoriously unstraight- 
forward). 

There remains one major desideratum upon 
which Anthony Snodgrass, above all, has laid 
the proper emphasis. Indeed, I would say it is 
the most important plank in the platform for 
fructifying Classical Archaeology with the in- 
sights of Neiy Archaeology. All archaeological 
data are .direct, independent und in theory 
limitlessly expandable; but, he contends, the 
data of Classical Archaeology perhaps un- 
iquely offer the further possibility of conduc- 
ting controlled experiments- that is, of testing 
the theories developed within New Archaeo- 
. logy (and indeed elsewhere) against the evi- 
dence of both the written sources and the rich 
archaeological data-base to comprehend bet- 
ter the origins, growth and change of complex 
societies. This opportunity has yet to be 
adequately grasped, and the most heated dis- 
cussions within Classical Archaeology lend 
still to be about chronography (basic though 
that, obviously • is) and not macro-social 
explanation. ' 

The reasons for the present stand-off be- 
tween Classical Archaeology and New 
Archaeology (with the exceptions noted 
above) are various and complex. I select just 
two. First , and more sordidly, what can only be 
described as an academic demarcation dispute, 
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Classical Archaeology, as the anthropologist 
Clifford Gcertz recently noted (TLS, June 7, 
1985), “has kept its borders patrolled". The 
discovery that the Greeks and Romans can be 
studied profitably otherwise than through the 
medium of their languages would, one might 
huve thought, have been hugely welcome to 
Classical archaeologists. But their ability to 
profit from it is hampered by their resistance to 
“foreign" ideas, and the prescribed route to an 
academic career in Classical Archaeology is 
through an essentially philological training. 
Which is doubly paradoxical in that Classical 
Archaeology has traditionally been inter- 
preted, practised and taught us a subject more 
akin to non-verbal art-history than either 
Classics (that is, the study of Greek and Latin 
language and literature) or Archaeology. 

Hence what I called earlier the “somewhat 
ambiguous independence" of Classical 
Archaeology, and the second of my reasons 
why Classical Archaeology and New Archaeo- 
logy show little sign of entente, let alone con- 
cordat. For the (wo sides quite literally do not 
see eyc-to-cye and rate the visual sense very 
differently. What has perhaps optimistically 
been labelled cognitive archacc'ngy may offer 
the gl inline rings of a shared perspective in the 
future. But tlte unfoTtunntc denigration of 
mere beauty by New Archaeology has if any- 
thing hardened Classical Archaeology's pro- 
pensity towards connoisseurship, that is to- 
wards stressing the individual quality of, and 
the presumed artistic intention behind, the 
“works of art" it prefers to study. This is unfor- 
tunate because it entails the relative neglect of 
the vital contexts, functions and meanings of 
these artefacts for societies the vast majority of 
whose members were more or less illiterate. 

Doubtless, few Classical archaeologists 
would wholly endorse the glib assertion of 
Oscar Wilde that “To pass from the art of a 
time to the lime itseir is the great mistake that 
all historians make", since that would be to 
exclude automatically a crucial part of the 
cultural history of the ancient world. Yet it was 
surely symptomatic that, to select just one 
case, the visual evidence relevant to the study 
of pederasty in Athenian society was first 
systematically exploited by Sir Kenneth Dover 
and not by a Classical archaeologist. 

What has been mildly suggested here may be 
considered misguided, even dangerous in some 
quarters; but it is hardly brand-new. Many of 
my remarks are anticipated in Grahame 
Clark's blueprint for the “complete 
archaeologist" in his Archaeology and Society 
or, neareT home, in the eleventh chapter 
(“Roman Britain") of R. G. Cqlljngwood's 
Autobiography - both works originally pub- 
lished in 1939. However, every now and then it 
seems to be necessary to be reminded about 
past achievements or proposals and for them to 
be replaced, as Aristotle said of his political 
programme, in a new synthesis. Constructing 
such a synthesis is not merely a matter of taste, 
a choice as it were between nottvelle and 
anciermc cuisine, but a matter, of ensuring the 
future continued health of Classical Archaeol- 
ogy. What Colin Renfrew has. with lamentable 
accuracy called , the "Great: Divide” between 
Classical Archaeology and archaeology-as-. 
anthropology (iri a broad sense) must therefore 
be healed, and 'without undue delay: 
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For those who dwelt in or near the lurger cities 
of the Roman Empire, a day at the races could 
be enjoyed on a dozen or so occasions during 
the year. More wholesome than gladiatorial 
combats and more authentic than the contrived 
beast hunts of the arena, the racing of up to a 
dozen four-horse chariots driven by highly paid 
professionals for several laps of the circus (or 
hippodrome to the Greeks) was truly spectacu- 
lar. A full day's programme would include 
several races, interspersed with parades and 
other diversions. The charioteer with the 
wreaths and palm of victory wns an image of 
success universally recognized and a suitable 
theme for any variety of ornament, from huge 
mosaic floors to simple oil-lamps. 

The great arenas for chariot racing, with 
their banks of seats, royal boxes and enclo- 
sures, starting-gates, shrines, monumental 
arches, obelisks and statues, are among the 
largest survivals of monumental architecture 
from antiquity. For all that, much of what took 
place within them has remained unclear. How 
was the start managed? Where was the 
finishing-line? What was the provision for the 


linked with the great imperial residence on the 
Palatine. Today hardly anything of its super- 
structure is visible but its shrub-covered out- 
lines arc still easily discernible. Once it held 
around 150,000 spectators (most of the other 
arenas held only a third of this number). The 
twelve starting-gates (carceres) extended 
across the full width of the arena at one end, 
along a curved line which gave each team an 
equal chance to gain a good position by the 
point where the barrier ( euripus ) confined the 
course to half the width of the arena. One 
important gain from the painstaking re- 
searches of Dr Humphrey is a full appreciation 
of the attention to detail and precision in de- 
sign to ensure that the race was fair for each 
competitor. Several devices and facilities to 
deal with collisions and other emergencies 
were also incorporated. Care was taken that 
the mechanisms for counting laps - curious 
arrangements of “eggs" or dolphins - were 
visible to drivers amid the dust and chaos of a 
race. On the matter of the actual surface for 
racing we learn that much was gained from 
filming the re-creation of chariot racing for Ben 
Hur. Soft sand or similar material alone would 
not do; what was required was a firm base 
of crushed rock covered by a thin layer of fine 
sand, though problems of drainage still 
persisted. 

For much of the year the Circus Maximus 
will have had the appearance of a fair, tilled 
with all manner of shops and stalls. On race 
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judges? What was the nature of the central 
barrier, the feature which distinguishes the 
Roman cirdus from the earlier Greek stadium? 
What was the significance of a built-up circus in 
a provincial City? Was riot racing more wider 
spread throughout the provinces in convenient 
open spaces on the outskirts of cities with no 
more than a temporary grandstand for local 
' dignitaries? Are not monumental circuses 
away from Rome really, no more than the fol- 
lies of local worthies who would preside over 
the races just as the emperors did at Rome? 

Before an answer can be offered to any of 
foesequestions foe evidence must be collected 
and 'sifted,' riot only the actual remains arid 
other records of individual arenas but the many 
portrayals of circuses and chariot racing in pub- 
lic and domestic ornament. AH this has been 
done by John Humphrey and the result is pre- 
sented in a volume whose monumental scale 
befits the subject. 

. The work is founded on ah examination of 
the Circus Maximus at Rome, both the remains 
lit situ and (he many depictions! of it in mosaic, 
.painting, relief sculpture and on coins; The 
great arena was truly the prototype of mriny 
lesser imitations and occupied- what was once 
themnhfoy valley between the Palatine and 
Aventihe jrills. Tradition held that racing; be- 
gan there under the ancient kings of Rome but 
its. enclosure as-a moriumbiitpl nretia stems 
from the much litter era of the fcmperdr/s, when 
the city had become the. swollen capital of a 
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argument is hard to follow. An examnEX 
extent to which it is reasonable to Lf hi 
presence of chariot racing from its depiction* 
mosaics and the like in provinces where 


no trace of any monumental circus. Thusfonl 
the renown of British chariots in earlier. 
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from Beazley's work; for he provided that most 
saleable of commodities - artists' names. 

The plausibility of Bcazley's attributions 
rests also with the plausibility of the Morellian 
method as a whole. It is by no means self- 
evident that the essential individuality of a 
painting (or of anything else for that matter) is 
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circus (though there is certainly room fore* 
within the walls of London). 




days it would be transformed with flags, bunt- 
ing and drapery, although it seems that race- 
goers were not, like those in the amphitheatre, 
afforded the protection of canvas awnings 
manipulated by marines from the imperial 
navy. Mishaps, injuries and fatalities were 
common, for spectators as much as for com- 
petitors, and evidently hardly merited notice. 
Disasters which made the headlines saw 1,112 
souls perish in the mjddle of the second century 
ad through a collapse of seating, while a little 
over a century later the total of dead after a 
collapse was said to have reached 13,000. 
Though tikely to be exaggerated, such reports 
are. testimony to the hazards of attending any 
crowded arena or circus; the quality were se- 
cure in their boxes and enclosures integral to 
the permanent edifice, while the masses were 
perched high on hastily erected temporary 
'[Stands.' ' . v ; 

■■j For all that it lacks the crispness and clarity 

1 ' ;Pf Alan Cameron's studies of charioteers 
(1973) anri circus tactions (1976), Humphrey’s 
'book is likely to last ,for years as a work of 
reference on the remains of circuses in the 
[Roman Emp jre / Every Ucm is registered and is 
patiently assessed for its relevance and intelli- 

gibility. But old-fashioned catalogues of the 
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The meagre evidence from some provinces 
seems to be viewed as a progressively weal« 
diffusion of the monumental ideal froraih 
imperial capital. Given what we know of lie 
traditions in Celtic provinces it would be su 
prising if racing were not widespread, in ifo 
that demanded the minimum of equipmenlai 
certainly not a permanent arena. Might inn 
be better to treat that, for all that it leaws 
little trace for the archaeologist, as the non 
and to see the likes of the Circus Marijmsm 
device for contriving, through the use of da- 
iot racing in a confined space, a montage offe 
emperor and his subjects sharing the Irfn^i 
of the winner? 

The circus proved to be a great success (» 
finitely more so than the amphitheatre, ifti 
was almost without exception eschewed inb 
perial propaganda): an intelligible preseotitri 
of emperor, court and people easily nanqft 
lated for the formal hierarchies of late Roma 
ornament. The emperor at the circus Is taraflur 
to us - a “symbiosis” of ruler and ruled, a 
Cameron describes it - as it was satisfying!) 
those later emperors who chose to incoiponfc 
a full-size circus in their now palatial residence 
around the empire. Very properly such anna 
are fully described, but the overall lendencyd 
the book, in respect of chariot racing andi 
provision for it, is rather like treating Ascot* 
the genuine article and the traditional a»#j 
point-to-point as the humblest of imitatke- 

From his own researches, notably on 4 
well-preserved circus at Lepcis Magna in Nort 
Africa, the author offers much thatisnw T* 
mechanism for opening the starting-stalk a 
now be described, and the location of seveni 
items that were familiar from portrayalsofot 
Roman circus seems to be settled. Bejm 
these the circus appears of limited intend * 
the matter of architecture. Little historic** 
velopment can be discerned and the da®!, 
individual arenas is particularly difficu!t.T» 
basic needs of ruler, spectators and coop 
tors evidently did not alter and °° al T 7 
appears to have departed from the fara® _ 
shaped arena with a subtle alignment®* : 
central barrier that was different fn®®* 
axis. All this stands in contrast with thf 
branches of the Roman building 
where change and innovation approach 
dramatic. , ^ 

Chariot racing did not originate 
Romans but none exploited better its 
lar potential. In Greece such in- 

tended to be part of athletic festivals, 
would enter a team with a 
but it was the owner to whom 
victory accrued. At Rome the M 
controlled by associations, or , dl °. ’ g 
tied by colour - red, white, blue an 
was the colour which triumphed 
emperor’s own sympathies were 
cussed, though it seems that t 
religious, social and economic impo^ 
been much exaggerated. Tbt, roleoft^ 
the races was imported from ^ 

Greek .. East, where it 
flourished, not so much in the o ■ 
land where. stadia and thp races * ^ 

human scale, but * n such 31 ® 3 * 

Egypt! Here the tradition 
well-founded and tlieje v jjo m 
populations who would . n j tya^ 
spectacles so beloved by 
This is well explained in &a "J, ^ 
on circuses and chariot, racing . . 
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SiCrossRoad, Oxford OXl 3TU.£5. vial details. To attempt to deduce the inner 

0 WSI 6 IOO tnith from superficially insignificant dues is a 

* distinctively late-nineteemh-century method 

, . 4 . . - 4 . . . of scientific inquiry. Freud, Morelli and 

The history of vase painting m sixth and fifth Sherlock Holmes (as Carlo Ginzburg has 

century sc Athens is dominated by a large - shown) all had this in common: Holmes re- 

occaslonally exotic, occasionally comic - cast peatedly astounded Watson by building up a 

of painters: Exekias, Makron , Painter of full picture of his wanted man frQm (for fi exfl F m . 


the Woolly Satyrs” , Sakonides, “Elbows Out" , 
•The Pan Painter” and hundreds more. Many 
of these artistic personalities were the discov- 
er, if one is sceptical, the invention) of Sir 
John Beazley, Professor of Classical Archaeo- 
legyat Oxford from 1925 to 1956. Beazley was . 
revolutionary in ancient art history. He fol- 
ded the method of Giovanni Morelli, who 
bd argued (in respect of Renaissance paint- 
iitj) that the identity of painters was most 
dearly revealed in the treatment of apparently 
Inrial details such as ear-lobes or finger-nails; 
uidso- comparing nipple with nipple, wheel- 
ipoke with wheel-spoke - Beazley sorted, 
Hired and grouped the figured scenes of 
Athenian pninted pottery. Where one of the 
frisofagroup was signed by its painter, that 
tame was assigned to the whole group; where 
all signatures were lacking, Beazley used some 
appropriate sobriquet for the presumed artist, 
often based on some distinctive element of his 
ioik - -The Flying Angel Painter", for exam- 
ple, or “The Straggly Painter". From a largely 
fintdentitied mass of thousands of pots and 
fragments, a world of “artists" was created. 
Classical art historians have come to argue 
fiercely whether Beazley was correct in his 
Kkntification of painters (and in the chrono- 
% implied by that identification) and ■ 
ihelher future developments in the subject 
tfiould follow the broad lines of connois- 
kuiship which he practised. Beazley still car- 
large majority of support, with particular 
from his followers of the “Oxford 
wboI'; bat it is becoming increasingly felt 
j* ev entual judgment on "Beazleyism” 

Wl be essentially negative. Of course, where 
, w no1 signed, attribution will always 
®»ii a matter of dispute. Beazley cannot be 
wed to be wrong. But a comparison with 
periods of art history shows that, where 
^entary evidence provides a surer guide 
™ identity of artists, the Morellian method 
practised by Beazley often conspicuously 
gel the answer right. Meanwhile, excit- 
work, largely by French and other 
®vean scholars, has pointed a way forward 
of Athenian “image-making" and 
that leaves the attribution of a pot 
fw£?! SSUe ’ not entirely irrelevant. 

E 4 ,^; y deserv es better than this rather 
depute. It is not enough to claim him 
l ^ 0re t0 foe point Is to upder- 


ple) a discarded hat or a cigar-butt; Morelli 
would claim a "new” Botticelli on the basis of 
an ear-lobe or hand, previously ignored; for 
Freud it was our inadvertent words and ges- 
tures that best provided access to the inner self 
and the unconscious. Freud had indeed read 
Morelli s work some time before developing 
his theory of psychoanalysis and perhaps it is 
not too fanciful to imagine that he was influ- 
enced by it. In retrospect, though, the primacy 
is reversed. The widespread popular accept- 
ance of, at the very least, the "Freudian slip" 
may well help to explain why the Morellian 
method can still seem plausible. Uncomfort- 
able as they may find the suggestion, the Clas- 
sical art historians' acceptance of Beazley's 
Morellizing no doubt derives in part from their 
post-Freudian world-view. 

It is a pity that Beazley andjOxford , edited 
by Donna Kurtz, hardly touches on these im- 
portant issues. It comprises four lectures 
delivered last year in Oxford to commemorate 
the centenary of Beazley's birth, together with 
a reprint of his British Academy obituary (of 
1970). The quality of the contributions is 
mixed. Martin Robertson presents a delicate 
and neatly crafted piece, which alone tries to 
come to terms with some of the powerful 
recent criticisms of Beazley’s method and 
assumptions. Dale Trendall offers a dry, but no 
doubt useful, survey of Beazley's (admittedly 
sparse) contributions on the subject of the 
painted pottery of South Italy. For the rest, the 
volume is both cosy and eulogistic - excusable 
faults perhaps in an obituary, but unattractive 
in the presentations of the history of Classical 
Archaeology in Oxford and of Beazley's 
influence as a teacher. 

The narrowness of some of these contribu- 
tions causes a wry smile. Almost comically 
academic is the praise of Beazley's war record: 
“Far from going into hibernation during the 
long dark years of the war, he patiently went 
through all the volumes of the Annali and the 
Bolletino dell‘Fstituto "\ Nor is it easy to identify 
with a world-view that can lament the "isola- 
tion" of California - compared, we must 
assume, with Oxford. Indeed, one is drawn 
here to follow the usual clichd of reviewers and 
to regret the absence of a map. This time it is a 
map of Oxford that is missing - without which 
the outsider can make little sense of the ; 
various recorded perambulations around the 
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wiversal conviction that it did and what arid Wadham College. 

^ Has had oft ancient art history as a More seriously alarming is the intellectual 
f One of • 1 ' • narrowness of vision. This goes beyond what is 

tour* ma ' n pfifecta. of Beazley's en- (except in the cose of Robertson) an unreflec- 

b’dSL 10 P rovide “ Renaissance model tive adherence to the Benzley method. It seems 

Wdldl of Athenian vase painting. For peculiarly unworthy of a collection dedicated 
4 J. J* a gallery of artists, he to the memory of Beazley (who was, if nothing 

uowers”, "pupils’^, “schools"; he else, radically innovative) that the present 
Btyjif., .^■° e h 6 e ' 1 between one painter apd holder of Beazley's chair, John Bonrdman.cpn ™ 

of V ? 5es “ irt the manner” of state: “I am not particularly sorry that Oxford 
language is revealing, is making no very determined or committed I 

Florins - 11 ^ great masters contribution to what is crilled the New I 

Quattrocento; it converted Archaeology in the classical sphere. New: | 
the sub J ect Of antiquarian Archaeology, like nottvelle cuisine, is seductive I 

art htetory. This valid- in appearance but nutritionally unsatisfying, f 
tytawfc A- ‘.ropftoft assurance to and we may do wdl to be, in the Beazley I 

- ^ore playing aesthetic manner, fastidious in our selection of lost I 
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We liked it 
so much 


we thought you 
should have one 


“ . a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 

nn/-] JArlnis'l* hz-IaiV. i-1 J J -I I 


and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. 
It is a book with much style and little prejudice ' 
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Athenian pots. The 
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The archaeologist as hero 
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Stuart Piggott 

Thu British archuoologist, find his ancestor, the 
antiquary, have hnd the misfortune, uver more 
than three centuries, to be figures who caught 
the public eye, unlike their close counterparts 
such as the historian or the geologist. From at 
least the beginning of the seventeenth century 
The Antiquary was a figure of fun: in 1628 John 
Earle, in his Microcos mo graphic, included "An 
Antiquary" among his Thcaphr&stian charac- 
ters. and his portrait is wholly one of gentle 
ridicule, contrasting for instance with the 
“Doune-right Scholler" and "Plodding Stu- 
dent" who for all his amusing satire arc de- 
picted with approval and commendation. By 
1690 "Antiquary" is given n comic entry in A 
New Dictionary ... of the Canting Crew and 
thenceforward ridiculous antiquaries abound 
in the eighteenth century, virtuosi ridiculed by 
the wits such as Addison, Pope and Arbuthnot; 
on stage from John Gay's Three Hours After 
Marriage in 1717 lo Samuel Foote's The Nabob 
of 1773, and culminating in Scott's The Antiqu- 
ary ol 18.16. The serious antiquaries, from John 
A tihrey through William Stukelcy, John Hors- 
ley nr James Douglas, hnd to contend with the 
popular stereotype of the futile old dodderer, 
and it is significant that when in J812 Sir 
Richard Coll Hoare published his and William 
Cunning! on’s famous barrow excavations he 
sow himself not as an amiqunry but as writing a 
history of Wiltshire in two parts, prehistoric 
and Roman (“Ancient Wilts") and medieval 
and beyond (“Modern Wilts”). 

But by the 1840s a new type of student was 
emerging, with a new name. “Archaeologist” 
had been intermittently current since the 
1820s, but wus now to come into use for a new 
character, and one in opposition to the tradi- 
tional antiquary. The Society of Antiquaries of 
London had been founded in 1717 (the year of 
Guy's farce) and was by now in decay, with the 
“doleful dullness of our meetings" deplored 
even by some of its own members. A lively and 
amusing critic from Jamaica, Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris, criticizing the Society as a Fellow in 
1852. hoped that with reform “arch Biologists 
frfc) and antiquaries will take sweet counsel 
together". He thus recognized the division thnt 
had already expressed itself by the secession In 
1843 of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion, whose title indicated its alliance with the 
archaeologists and not the antiquaries, as did 
- those of the numerous county Archaeological 

• Societies founded in the 1840s.. In The 
Archaeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land (1851) that brilliant and forthright scholar 
Daniel Wilson made no bones about It. “It was : 
not till continental Archaeologists had shown 
what legitimate induction. is capable of that 
those of Britain were content to forsake labo- 
rious trifling". Tl was “the fault of the antiqu- 
ary” and "his misfortune that his most recon- 
dite pursuits are peculiarly exposed to the labo- 
rious idlings of the mere dabbler in science, so 

. that; they alternatively assume to the unin- 
terested observer the aspect of frivolous pas- 
time and solemn trifling”. Archaeology must 
take/* a place among the sister sciences”; hav- 
ing “close relations" with “the researches of 
the ethnologist''. 

'■ This was fighting talk; Wilson had himself 

•■' "'.f invented the word ■‘prehistoric’’ and the Euro- 
‘ - peaq qrchaeolagists were of course the Danes,' 

. C. J, Thomsen and J, J. A. .WoTsane, whose 
technological divisions of prehistory into 
. stone, bronze and iron ages had been demoris* 

' tfated in English translations in 1848 and 1849. 

, Within a decade or so' Wilson's alliance with 
•the ethnologists was being reinforced, ns doc- 
tors oit medicine and anatomists turned: to th 4 
skbllsfoundby thc bfirrow-openers, and Drs 
Davis and Thurnnm published Crania Brim i- 
nica fn 1856-65, and the Professor of Anatomy 

• at Oxford, George Rollcstop ( his study of 

. * * ■ Canon Cireemvof I's preli isiOric skulls In 1877. 

A New Archaeology was well established to! 
join the geologis is and Darwinians in the estab- 
lish men tof the high antiquity of tnnn in the^ 
eventful yen rk of i S59-60. "A hew Science has,, 
- so to Say, been born among uS I , . Archae- 
ology-forms, la fact, the link between geolo gy 
and history”. Sir John 1 Lubbock was, to say in 
1865. Antiquaries remained, but some thought: 
that the jr Society perpetuated iiptohly k nnnie 

... but aa.auiiunjc of “laboriOus i trinin^ ,, by-ndSV. 
• oqt of date. . :i ) 1 ilin i>i?; J,' 


British archaeology was becoming profes- 
sional. but the educated public in general were 
not very interested. At the outings of the 
archaeological societies a barrow might be 
“opened" lo add pots and trinkets to the but- 
terflies unci stuffed birds in the local museum; a 
doctor would perhaps talk of long and round 
skulls, Gael and Brythons; a parson of flints 
rather than wild flowers. On the whole the 
Church of England was untroubled by Evans 
or Lubbock, and Darwin was after all not an 
archaeologist. If excavations were to stir the 
imagination, and they did. they appealed not to 
any spirit of science, but to piety, poetry and 
aesthetics. The great pioneer excavations of 
the nineteenth century in the Near East and the 
Aegean were in the first place validations of 
sacred texts, the Bible and Homer. Early 
Egyptian civilization, redolent of Moses and 
the Exodus, became known through books like 
S i r Gardne r Wi Ik i nson 's Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians (1841); Assyria and 
Babylonia by Layard’s run- away best seller, 
Nineveh and its Remains (1849). As the Vic- 
torian reverence for the Greeks replaced the 
eighteenth-century admiration of Rome, 
Homer came to rank near to Holy Writ (indeed 
one sometimes wonders whether in Glad- 
stone's mind the (wo were always distinct) and 
in the 1870s Schlicinann, first at Troy and then 
Mycenae, triumphantly vindicated the classics. 
Classical archaeology emerged with an aura 
and mystique, primarily as the aesthetic study 
of works of art (and their recovery in the field, 
from Lord Elgin onwards), retaining even to- 
day its Victorian respectability in alone speak- 
ing not of decorated pots but of painted vases - 
with what delightful overtones of a faded 
North Oxford gentility, vanished 
Since Jack was only n Junior Proctor 
And rents were lower in Rawllnson Road. 

By the last decades of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury archaeology was being professionalized as 
a branch of science - in the wide sense of an 
intellectual discipline within neither the liter- 
ary or the aesthetic traditions. This did not of 
course mean paid employment in a subject 
tending neither to making money (ns geology 
could) not to come within the ambit of polite 
teaming. Its exponents were busy men in other 
professions, devoting their leisure and finances 
to an intellectual ideal. Despite the popularity 
of books such as Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times 
from 1865 onwards, the new British archae- 
ology could only be of marginal interest to 
most: extracting chipped flints from a gravel 
pit, or the contoured plans and rigorous 
schedules of potsherds of Pitt Rivers, could 
hardly strike a chord of blgh romance. But by 
the 1880s this was to change, and the public 
.found (and Were encouraged by him to find) an 
archaeological Hero Figure In the Excavator 
Abroad, a part consummately played by 
William Flinders Petrie. 


This extraordinary character has recently 
been the subject of a full biography by Mar- 
garet Drower (reviewed in the TLS on Septem- 
ber 20. 1985) and we can see how enthusiasm 
turned to passion, passion to near-mania, over 
eighty years of compulsive excavating in 
Egypt, and how the general public (from whom 
Petrie sought funds in default of academic or 
scientific backing) took to its heart and helped 
create the lone explorer, treasure hunter, 
stereotype of the archaeologist that still per- 
sists today. I am afraid Indiana Jones has Petrie 
among his ancestors. A century ago there was 
the romance of Egypt, the prestige of the 
Bible, its appeal strengthened by the results of 
Mesopotamian digging, the solitary fanatic 
making spectacular finds in the desert - here 
was something for everyone. Above all, people 
felt, excavation mu archaeology, and as such it 
was not only exciting, but something easy to 
understand, without any disagreeable applica- 
tion of intellectual discipline. By the beginning 
of the present century, however, a younger 
generation was taking over in this country, 
which looked back to Pitt Rivers, not Petrie, as 
an exemplar, and tried to formulate a disci- 
pline and dispel a myth. 

I have dwelt on the past because it explains 
the present, and its attitudes are many of them 
still current. The modern archaeology of the 
1930s, in which I was brought up and which I 
tried to help form, was still largely dependent 
on amateurs working to professional standards 
of excellence which made increasing alliances 
with scientific disciplines. O. G. S. Crawford 
and Cyril Fox in the 1920s brought a geog- 
raphical dimension to archaeology, soon aug- 
mented by Grahame Clark as archaeologist 
and Harry Goodwin as botanist, with a 
Cambridge team which laid the foundations of 
environmental archaeology long before the 
buzzword took over. Crawford made a bold 
venture to interest the public in all this new 
work by launching, with immediate success, 
the journal Antiquity in 1927. His acute 
perception of a potential public was justified by 
the response of well over 1 ,200 subscribers for 
the first number, almost wholly non- 
archaeologists, for we were then very few on 
the ground. This educated middle-class public, 
enjoying solid untrivialized articles by Gordon 
Childe on the Danubian neolithic, R. G. 
Collingwood on the philosophy of history or E. 
C/Cuiwen on British prehistoric agriculture 
(all in the first volume) is one scarcely to be 
found today, when the readership of the still 
flourishing journal is predominantly profes- 
sional - an episode of our social and intellec- 
tual history has closed. It was for such a public 
that Childe later produced his famous works of 
popularization - Man Makes Himself (1936), 
What Happened in History (1941) and the rest, 
part archaeology, part idiosyncratic sociology. 

From the 1920s, with Petrie still fossicking 


away, an increasing menace, Brilish aid. 
ology was invigorated, and a huge pubikZ 
tranced, by n new Hero Excavator, Mont 
Wheeler. His real and lasting coning . 
archaeology was to go back to Pitt rJ 
neglected and thought to embody an » 
able patrician ideal, and forcibly to show 
his principles were as applicable in ten m 91[ 
feet as on the broad acres of CranborKCbm 
Tills technical revolution in the 1920s 
disguised to the public by the flamboyance 
panache of his showmanship which, expfe 
the new media of radio and television,^ 
him everyman's embodiment of the romast* 
archaeologist near at home. Later be 
demonstrate the same skilled disciplines hi 
India, while in the Near East a newgeneiaiiM 
such as Henri Frankfort, Selon Lloyd ul 
Leonard Woolley had quietly altered ifc 
course of excavation and its techniques i> 
wards problems rather than treasure. WooCa 
indeed found the first hint of the famous Roji 
Tombs at Ur in the course of routine wife 
1922 but, a notable tribute to new slaodardsci 
scientific responsibility, waited four jus 
developing his skills and comprchcnsM, 
before excavating them. 

At home, the over-riding needs of "re$i« 
archaeology" in advance of commercial vl 
governmental exploitation temporarily p* 
vided the public with a new picture of then- 
cavator - young, tough and muddy, ic- 
academic and unconcerned with theoretica 
niceties, a comforting stereotype to an u> 
intellectual world where the metal detettr 
was adding a proletarian dimension to (k 
racket of the antiquities trade. ProfesiQul 
archaeology (like geology, palaeontology (t 
palaeobotany) was however becoming i> 
creasingly difficult to understand by a tup 
public to whom the past was now thought oft» 
a leisure pursuit, a sentimental stroll dor 
heritage lane. They did not want, in H» 
man's words, to “find themselves unexpccteS- 
committed to a business which demands t-t 
only the possession, but the constant eKt« 
of intellectual faculties", which is d* 
archaeology has become today. Increasing 
matter of co-operation between a dozen 4» 
plines, archaeological research, like Ibato^ 

component sciences, has * become 
team-work devoted to problem solving, 
ing the hopes of Daniel Wilson or PiU 
long ago. tB J 

But, a pessimist in most things, 1 hav V. 
hope for a new and' more satisfactory p* , 
understanding of archaeology when 1 
those devoted, mostly, thank heav “ B ’' i 
voluntary workers on the rigoroiw) 
and controlled research excavations in *** 
Uncovering a dung-beetle in 
peat is hardly romantic, but understand* 
evidence, a tiny part in a larger patten. . 
its own reward. 


Surviving vessels 


Michael Crawford 

D.P.S. PEACOCK and D« F. WILLIAMS 
Amphorae and the Roman Economy !• 

239pp. Longman. £28. 

0582493048 • • . 

The study of amphorae, the standard large 
containers for the transport of liquids, has in 
recent years provided the largest body of new 


Rhodian amphorae: in Britain in the second gentile structure they propound { 
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half of the find century ad is as likely to be the wonder if the authors know any ^ 

result of trade as of the distribution of the at. all; for they suppose that ' fsom lh . r poe 

product of taxation in kind, . . Pomponius became a consul, no 

But even making allowance for these djffi- ponius could have been a humo 
cullies, the book is a disappointment. It is not The second part of the bo°K g 

just that the style is thatofthe card -file, imper- useful gazetteer of kiln sites ar ' - ^ ■ 

fectly converted into continuous prose and amphora forms, with drawings, 
curiously punctuated. The authors seem to technical descriptions, and 

have devoted very little thought to their sub- gin, date, diffusion and contents tor 

ject; and where they have, foe result is some- 
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evidence for the economic history of the . times baffling, as wjfo the emphasis accorded 

ancient world. This kin narfthn man I, nfiha . to the wnrrie “on/'n rofal..” 


S i ni uni C ,uu.i»™ -- ■ I0 recop- 

The only way to. learn no : • ^ 
amphora fragments is to han ene0 uiip 
ptaU ones; in - «“ "£ 5 **! 


ancient world, this Is in part the result of the t0 the words. “accurately” and “precisely" on plete ones; (n so' far as this list j, 

increasing Intensity with which ancient wrecks ■ P« 8 e >16. On phges ll and . 17, we are. given - people to suppose otherwise, it « s ^ ^ 

are being explbred; for these normally provide contradictory views on whether amphorae • counter-productive. But the list 

scaled deposits consisting of a single cargo, were transported empty to be filled elsewhere; tunity missed. The study of R ^ ' |art «J« 
though there, are cases, where later reflection OP pages 77 pad 99, . different provenances for will not now progress, unless ^ntaS*^ 

suggests i Hurt the excovalapi have failed. to real- Dressei 6 A amphorae. Pages 18-19 5 eem, to . not of Dressel 1 A, but of I* 

ize they were dealing with one wreck op top of reproduce some very . scrappy notes about Republic (Dressel 1 A)” or . n-'nid*' 
another, pf the. two authors here, D.P.S. ■ <?■ Orton’s; approach to' quantifying finds of . Republic to Early Empire iDre^ 

- Peacock hyS handle d.mdny a^hOret apdwvit-.. 1 pots, -which Is bpsed .on calculating how many .on. Traditional noroenclaturernr _ ^ 

ten so.me distitiguislicd articles p n their dis- complete ri^s the surviving, fragments add up . early stage, has become an , 1 , 11 ^ 

tribution; ,Pv ; Fv Williams has analysed a num: - *?• lfonemakcs the assumption that all part? of to linking research into Roman . 

ber of umfihprao; and coufribu ted to ascertain- * pot.shr.vive in' equal proportions, the method Greek amphorae. . . ; r 

mg tlieu origin. .The sub ject, is in general notnn i$ valid, Wh^hertUefimfbrrps lOper centor90 * '• " : 

easy one, since^ ^ thf p.rovqrinricd bf Rdmah R# .^pf tbfi vyhole.; Despitetheir- (poo'riy ... •. 

amphocae is much harder to festablish than that ; ^ grounded) doubts of (he method. Peacock and lNLAND 18pA l_L-- — rtjSi 

of most Greek jipiphoraq. And tlieip dlstribu- ■' Williaqi? gb; 6 n to re^onfmerid it for ariibhorae . 
don in Usclf rfttely ^carfmu^of the : 4d?irr v 1 * ^dloviis.fb?coiiH)aris P on wth 
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The fall of the House of Ussher 


Glyn Daniel 

PHU.IPPA LEVINE 

The Amateur and the Professional: 

Antiquarians, historians and archaeologists in 

Victorian England 1838-1886 

210pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521 306353 

This book is mainly chronicle and will be a 
valuable work of reference when we want to 
know, for example, when the Public Record 
Office was set up or the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission founded, or about the growth of 
local archaeological societies, and the develop- 
ment of historical studies in British univer- 
sities. Philippa Leyine's overall subject is the 
gradual growth of professionalism in Victorian 
historical and archaeological studies, not a new 
topic although well documented here. It is un- 
helpful to say that the Disney Professors of 
Archaeology at Cambridge in Victorian times 
were all amateurs: how could it be otherwise? 
Outside our big museums there were no pro- 
fessional archaeologists then available, and 
people like Birch or Franks were not going lo 
leave the British Museum for a part-time chair 
of limited tenure and nominal emoluments. 

Dr Levine tends to cut down her characters: 
among archaeologists Sir John Lubbock, John 
Evans, A. W. Franks, Arthur Evans, Petrie 
and Pitt Rivers do not stand out as the giants 
they were; among historians Thomas Carlyle 
and Lord Macaulay, authors of great and in- 
fluential historical works, are dismissed as 
Mles-lettrlstes and not discussed because 
"neither was ever pArt of the wider historical 
community but found their associates and 
friends rather in literary and political circles of 
a more general kind". 

She underestimates the implications of what 
happened to Victorian thought in that annus 
fflirabifu 1859, when in May and June Prest- 
wich and John Evans read their papers to the 
Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries 
on the antiquity of stone implements and in 
November Darwin published the Origin of 
Species. She says that, “Discoveries in the 
Squtfi of England and France suggested the 
need to extend backwards ideas about the age 
of the earth." But it was the age of man that 
had to be rethought by the discoveries at Tor- 
quay, Brlxham and Abbeville. 

1859 sounded the death-knell to the com- 
fortable short chronology of man which had 
been standard belief since Tudor and Stuart 
times. Archbishop Ussher and Dr John Light- 
foot, re-working the chronology of Eusebius 
and Jerome, declared that man had been cre- 
a(ed on October 23 or 28 , 4004 bc. 
Shakespeare in As You Like It (1600) puts into 
. Rosalind’s mouth the words, “The poor World 
“almost six thousand years old", and the date 
was printed in the margin of the Autho- 
Version of the Bible (1611). These views 
!J re widely held until mid-Victorian times. 
Toe striking and much-quoted phrase “a rose- 
red rity, half as old as time" was not a flight of 
Wetic fancy: to Burgon and to many early 
.Jnctorians time was six thousand years old, and 
' * meant Petra to be half that age. 

.John Frere. a country gentleman of East 
^ia, rent, j n 1797 , to the Secretary of the 
^oriely of Antiquaries of London a parcel of 
: ™nt implements he had found at Hoxne which 
?jP ro P cr fy described as “weapons of war, 

: jjWcated and used by a people who Had not 
. Wo use of metals", He noted they had been 
.■.wtrad In undisturbed gravel twelve feet below 
; !J e 1 5 ? a ? c ground and said, perciplent- 
fe! Motion inwhiclj these weapons were 

. und may tempt us to refer them to a very 
.. period indeed, even beyond that of the 

; wofld" - ie, the six-thoqsand-year past 
. f£ /l' an ' Hardly anyone paid attention tp his 
■ /■ Sfrh! VW ^ Polished in Archaeologta fpr 1800. 
:.;2™y Wars later Prestwich and John Javans 
t0 describe, the discoveries qf pen' 
•Ahwl . J? eVo . n qnd Bouther de Perthes at 


quarians and archaeologists is not adequately 
conveyed in Levine's survey. Very gradually 
the fundamentalist chronology was replaced by 
a belief in the remote past of man. But it took a 
long time for history and archaeology to be- 
come properly accredited university subjects. 
The History Tripos did not get going in Cam- 
bridge until 1873. The Archaeology and 
Anthropology Tripos, as it is now called, was 
on the Statute Book in 1915 but no class list was 
published until 1921. The Disney Chair of 
Archaeology was established there in 1852: it 
was not, as Levine states “a chair of classical 
antiquities" but of general archaeology. In the 
early 1880s there were rumours and discussions 
about the establishment of e Professorship of 
Archaeology in Oxford. Sir Arthur Evans was 
being advised to stand until he learnt that it was 
to be confined to classical archaeology. In a 
letter to Freeman in 1883 he said, “to confine a 
Professorship of Archaeology to classical times 
seems to me as reasonable as to create a chair 
of ‘Insular Geography' or ‘Mesozoic Geo- 
logy’ But it was founded in 1884 as a Chair of 
Classical Archaeology and there was no Chair 
of Prehistoric Archaeology until 1946. 

Levine has little to say about the confusion in 
which the Victorians found themselves follow- 
ing the discrediting of the Biblical chronology. 
They knew that man was older than 4004 bc but 
the question was, how much older? Sir Thomas 
Browne in his Religio Medici (1643) said, 
"Time we may comprehend. ’Tis but five days 
elder than ourselves, and hath the same horo- 
scope with the world." It has been our fortune 
to be given exact chronologies by the natural 
scientists, so that we can date the beginnings of 
human culture in East Africa to three million 
years ago, and the megaiithic monuments of 
Europe to the fifth millennium bc- earlier than 
the pyramids of Egypt and the ziggtirats of 
Mesopotamia. But it would be a rash man who 
said that as a result of radiocarbon dating tech- 
niques we comprehend lime, any more than 
did the prehistoric archaeologists of Victorian 
days - amateur or professional. 

This is in many ways an unsatisfactory and 
rather dull book. It began as a PhD thesis, and 
although Levine acknowledges the help she 
had to “restructure a rather shambling doctoral 
thesis" it shows little sign of that rewriting and 


revision which would make it more palatable to 
the general reader. The opportunity should 
have been taken of extending the thesis to 
include Wales anil Scotland: there is nr> men- 
tion, for instance, of (Sir) Daniel Wilson, who 
published his The Archaeology and Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland in 185 1 . 1 n his preface to the 
second edition, published twelve years later, 
lie refers to “the application of the term prehis- 
toric, introduced- if I mistake not - for the first 
time in this work." He was not mistaken. Lub- 
bock (later Lord Avebury, but never, as his 
critics scornfully prophesied, Viscount 
Stonehenge), whom Levine refers to as “an 
anthropologist", was the polymath and 
archaeologist who popularized the idea of pre- 
history. His Prehistoric Times, first published 
in 1865, went into a seventh edition in 1913: it 
was widely read and it introduced into the 
English language the terms Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic, which he had coined. The notion of 
prehistory was one of the great revolutions in 
historical thinking in Victorian times. Qr 
Levine could well have devoted a chapter to 
Prehistory and Viclorinn History. 

She has read widely and her book is full of 
quotations from books, inntigurai lectures and 
letters - letters to and from Stubbs, Freeman, 
Froudc, J. R. Green, Kingsley, Seeley, Mait- 
land and others. She disappoints by not quot- 
ing the famous passage in Stubbs’s letter to 
J. R. Green of December 17, 1871: 

Froude informs ihc Scottish youth 
That pursons do not care for truth 
The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 
History is a pack of lies. 

What cause for judgments so malign? 

A brief reflection solves Ihc mystery - 
Froude believes Kingsley a divine. 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history. 

Not that she is without a sense of humour; 
we should all be grate ful to Iter for rescuing for 
us from the relative obscurity of the 1949 Pro- 
ceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology 
and Natural History Leslie Dow's four-fold 
classification of archaeologists who attended 
meetings and social functions into: (1) The 
Archaeologist proper, (2) the Harkaeologist, 
who comes to listen. (3) the Larkaeoiogisi. 
who comes for the fun of things, (4) the Shark- 
aeologist, who comes for the luncheon. 


A Mesopotamian connection 


■ ■ESW* Evans, Ip his paper to the Society of 
; -^WqMdrjps pn June 2, 1859, said* “This much 
J 56 established beyond doybtr that in 
■ 'rWm Of antiquity remote beyond any of 
: ... '’hWe haye.hitherto found traces, this por- 
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• f which this new dimension o( 

ift^qtarfah Historian^ janti-i 


j.was peopled by man. ,P r&i 
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In 1879 a British Commissioner of the Ceylon 
Civil Service, H.C.P. Bell, was ship-wrecked 
on the Maidive Islands and discovered mounds 
which he identified as th^ remains of Buddhist 
stupas. Subsequently he returned twice to the 
islands, "for the purpose of investigating the - 
pre-existence of Buddhism in the Group", but 
was thwarted by the Maldivians' reluctance to 
acknowledge their ancestors' pre-Islaniic cul- 
ture. Since ad 1153, when foe Islamic faith was 
adopted by (or imposed on) the islanders, no 
non-Muslim had been allowed to settle on the 
600-miie long Indian Ocean archipelago. Thor 
-Heyerdahl comments that “wlien it came lo 
religion the Maldivians were obstinate and un- 
compromising". The "mystery" in his title re- 
fers to the archipelago's ancient culture or cul- 
tures, which have not been studied since Mr 
Bell's abortive probings through the jungle. 

For eight centuries the Maldivians lived un- 
eventfully and apparently contentedly under 
autocratic Muslim SulttfnS, but in 1968 things 
changed abruptly when a democratically 
elected President formed the Maidive Repub- 
lic. The 1 .200 (or so) islands, with a population 
. ' of 160,000, became one of the smallest states In 
• the United Nations. Only 202 islands, none of 
which rises more than six feet above sea-level, 
are now inhabited, though ruins provtj that 
long ago many others were quite densely popu- 
i'vlated, 

The new Republic w(ts soon encouraging 
tourists re visit a few of the larger islands; but 
.-all foreigners have W leave the capital island 

(Mole) by 10 P m and * ! Illegal foimportinto 
!• .tfoe Republic- alcohql; dogear phpregrephs of* . 


nudes. As part of the Maldivians' modern- 
ization programme, the President, His Excel- 
lency Maumoon Abdul Gayoom , asked Thor 
Heyerdahl in 1982 to organize on archaeo- 
logical exploration of the archipelago's past. 

From where did the original Maldivians 
come, and when? Why do they have their own 
unique script - related to Sanskrit and several 
Southern Indian languages - which reveals that 
they have inherited an ancient civilization? 
With whom did they trade in ages past? The 
Heyerdahl expedition found many stimulating 
clues, including coins, statues and carved 
stones - some of outstanding sophistication 
and beauty - that set up a chain reaction in the 
Heyerdahl mind, suggesting links with Meso- 
potamia, Mohenjodaro, China, Egypt and 
even Peru. 

So little has been written about the Maldives 
that this book is well worth reading, and (he 
author's excitement on being challenged by the 
Maidive mystery is unmistakably genuine - 
and therefore infectious. Vet many readers wi il 
regret the extent to which he has allowed him- 
self to become commercialized. As he frankly 
explains. “1 always finance my expeditions 
with books and films. This time the Swedish 
slate television were covering the costs in ad- 
vance against TV world rights .. . . . Never be- 
fore had I travelled surrounded by so many 
cameramen." 

As a record of nn archaeological expedition 
The Maldiw Mystery is both fascinating and 
frustrating. Many or Heyerdahl's deductions 
are plausible, but too many pages arc littered 
with such phrases as “they might well 
have. . “these suggested that. . What 
are the non-specialists for whom Thor Heyer- 
dahl writes to make of. these speculations? 
Much qf the Maldiye mystery seems top mys- 
terious to be elucidated so briskly find glibly. 
This would surely have be?n a better book had 
foe author given himself more lime to study the 
.iWsijlts of his expedition's finding*. .- > ; ( r 
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Volume Three , Part One, of the Index of Eng- 
lish Literary Manuscripts (357pp. Mansell. 
£120.0 7201 17798) opens the work’s coverage J “ v 
of the eighteenth century, with a survey of 
twenty-two authors, front Addison to Fielding 
alphabet icfllly. Some, such as Burke, Boswell 
nn(J Cowper, have already been made the sub- 
jects, of major editions, much of the listing of 
manuscripts in which is repeated here. Beck- 
ford; now principally in the Bodleian Library, 
remains to be explored thoroughly but is use- 
fully summarized; Blake, much studied else- 
where, is (rented summarily with reference to 
(he other literature; but Burns takes up no less 
than a hundred pages. The volume is (he work 
of Margaret M. Smith. ---v 

The April 1986 issue of the Yale University 
• Library Gazette ($14 pa. ISSN 0044 0 175) is an 
unusually rich and varied number. It includes 
^articles: oti 'Boccaccio, English broadsides, 
David Bra I nerd nnd on the Ballard collection 
of RussiaiV bookplates. Owen Chadwick's 
bicentennial address "Hie Religion of Samuel 
Johnson" is included, as is Donald Gallup V 
frank nnd detailed account of some of the legal 
and archival complications attached to the 
Ezra Pound archive at YaW. 0 .,: 
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